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MARIA LOUISA. 
(With an elegant engraving.) 


To France, in the days of Henry the Fourth, we might 
recur, in a spirit of gallantry, for an illustration of the finest forms 
of Beauty and of Grace. But these lovely shapes, however 
flitting and evanescent, can still be discerned; and the Empire, 
as well as the Aingdom of Love, boasts of the charms of its sub- 
jects. The consort of the present Ruler of France is described, 
by contemporary Criticism, as one of the most attractive of the 
Austrian race. The spirited exertions of our accomplished 
Engraver will, unquestionably, support the opinion. We, who 
are such sturdy republicans, can gaze with rapture at the fea- 
tures of Imperial Beauty; and the majority of our readers will 
survey with every complacent emotion, the interesting counte- 
nance of Maria Louisa. Indeed, it requires no very severe in- 
duction of Logic to prove that the chosen partner of the mo- 
dern Hannibal is not unworthy of the eminence, to which she has 
been exalted. Encircled by the cests of Venus, and endowed 
with every fascinating Power, she detaigs the statesman from 
his Bureau and the Warrior from his Tent. 
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THE SALLAD, NO. L—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. NY ~ 
BY CHRISTOPHER CROTCHET. rs 
PS 5 


Scribimus indocti, doctique—Hor. Epist. 


Those who cannot write, and those who can, 
All rhyme, or scrawl and scribble, to a man.—Pope Jmit. 


THERE is nothing which embarrasses an author more, after he 
has determined to make his debut in the republic of letters as an 
essayist, than the choice of a proper title for his speculations. It 
is infinitely worse than seeking for a name of baptism among 
the Hebrew roots. The author of the Rambler himself was per- 
plexed in the extreme, and at that period too, when he was com- 
posing his great philological work. Having settled upon the plan 
to be pursued and fervently solicited Providence to aid the un- 
dertaking, his next care was the selection of an appropriate name. 
Sitting, standing or walking, in society or solitude, for one entire 
day, there was hardly any other subject, that occupied his mind. 
At length, like the trumpeter’s wife in the tale of Slawkenbergi- 
us, he determined not to close his eyes, until he was satisfied, 
and was leaning almost in despair, on his bed-side, when by ac- 
cident, he hit upon that, which was adopted. 

How important an agentis chance in the economy and ma- 
nagement of the world! Pythagoras originally invented music. It 
is said he foituitously discerned the true proportion of notes from 
the noise of hammer’s, on an artist’s anvil. Sir Isaac Newton 
has transmitted his name to posterity, cover'd with imperishable 
glory, by discovering and applying the principles, which prevail 
in the establishment of the sublime harmony of the ceiestial 
spheres. His thoughts were led tothe investigation, by the fall 
of a pippin upon his forehead. 

But since neither meditation nor chance have assisted me in my 


researches after a genuine title, it is necessary that I should draw 
upon another’s wit, for what my own Is incompetent to supply. 
When Mr. Moore undertook “The World” anumber ofhis friends, 
and David Garrick among the rest, met in conclave to officiate 
as sponsors, and fix upon the appellation of the cherished bant- 
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ling. The histrionic hero, desirous to gratify the taste of every 
reader, from the plainest to the most fastidious, proposed The 
Sallad. But the recommendation was frustrated. Dodsley had 
previously determined the matter within himself. I shall take 
this occasion of offering an inconsiderable homage to his memo- 
ry, “whose death eclipsed the gayety of nations, and diminished 
the public stock of harmless pleasure.” 

This preliminary being satisfactorily arranged, I have yeta 
small difficulty te encounter and surmount. Voltaire in one of 
his works, I think it is Zadig, has recorded acurious disputation 
which arose among the Babylonians, in regard to the manner of 
entering the temple of Mitra. One portion of them declares, 
they should cross the threshold with the left foot foremost, whilst 
the other swore by Mahomet’s ass and dove, that unless the right 
was advanced first, the presiding divinity would deny the accus- 
tomed dispensations. Evensuch a conflict, every young author 
experiences in his own breast. How shall I, who never appeared 
in a drawing room, without committing some misprision against 
the graces, who was never placed under the elegant discipline 
of the dancing master, or bred amid the refinements of the Lyce- 
um; how shall I introduce myself to public attention? It is cer- 
tain I ought to put my best foot foremost, according to the yulgar 
apophthegm; but in what manner shall the preference be award- 
ed? 

It is usual with essayists, and the practice is generally ap- 
plauded by their well-wishers, to present a full portraiture of 
themselves in the first number of their luc 1brations, and remark 
every characteristic, however minute. They imitate Sallust, 
who in his biography of Cataline descends to the utmost parti- 
cularity. He goes so far as to describe the walk of the arch trai- 
tor, as alternately rapid and slow, being in his idea the indication 
ofa spirit subject to the successive paroxysms of hope and fear. 
Perhaps indeed some knowledge of an author’s style of life and 
habits is necessary to the full understanding of his writings. 
Different persons would however require different points to be 
developed. The disciples of Montesquieu would ask to be ac- 
quainted with the region of his birth. Whether he first drew his 
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breath under the tropics or at the poles; whether his nativity was 
cast under benignant skies, where every zephyr brings health 
and fragrance, and every sound is the voice of cheerfulness; or 
in a country cursed with plagues and monsters, unconscious of 
the course of the seasons where the wild misrule of equinoctial 
storm or northern tempest low?rs over a land, that presents 
scarcely any thing tothe traveller but prospects of barren waste 
and gloomy desolation. 

Another set of readers would desire to understand the system 
of education pursued towardsthe author. They would demand 
if it was Mr. Locke’s or Rousseau’s? If he was brought up un- 
der the guidance of an Aristotle or Ximenes? Whether like 
Paschal and Montaigne the germe of his genius expanded in an 
early blossom, and unseasonably ripen’d into lasting luxuriance; 
or like Young and Goldsmith, his mind was long concealed, be- 
fore it spread its opulence and treasures to the sun; or if unlike 
cither of them, he had ever given proofs of mind or genius at all? 

A third class might condescend to interrogate me upon the 
subject of my physiognomy. Lavater would ask, what is the 
proportion of his nose, and the degree of the returning angle, oc- 
casioned by its junction with his upper-lip? What are the di- 
mensions of his mouth? These features have long been consi- 
dered as high evidences of the first qualification. Aretine*men- 
tions a curious speculation, in regard to the two great potentates 
of continental Europe during the sixteenth century. Agreeably 
to this speculation Charles V_ is considered as under infinite ob- 
ligation to his large mouth for all the aggrandizement and honour 
to which he had arrived; and Francis I entirely indebted to his 
notable nose, for all his grandeur and influence. It was moreo- 
ver imagined, that the da/ance of fower ( the favourite subject of 
modern writers, on political economy) wasby this allotmentonly 
preserved secure. The magnitude of the Emperor’s mouth by 
its counteraction prevented the universal despotism of Francis, 
and e converso, the plenitude of the king’s nose precluded the 


overwhelming supremacy of Charles. 


* Vide Dr. Ferriar’s Illustrations of Sterne, p, 109. 
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Finally, there are others, who, being more solicitous about 
the affairs ofourbeloved republic, than their proper household 
concerns, who would toast in recommendation or disapprobation 
of our government, with brimming cups, while their wives and 
children are in want of help at home; would request some expo- 
sition of my political tenets. But I must inform my reader (of 
what order he may be) that his wishes cannot be immediately 
and entirely gratified. I was consider’d at school, and now that I 





have grown up to man’s estate, am still accounted the greatest 
foe to open egotism, and the fastest friend to secrecy and silence, 
that ever walked his pilgrimage over our planet. If it ever be- 
comes necessary to speak of myself, I cannot do it directly. I 
love to make a little enigma of the thing, by means of collateral 
hints andoblique references. For this reason I have ever ex- 
tolled the celebrated answer of the prince of Saxony. Maurice 
being asked, who was the first and most accomplished general 
of the age, handsomely returned. “ Why sir the marquis of Spi- 
nola is the second.” 

Although I shall not permit the curtain, which veils my cha- 
racter, to be abruptly withdrawn, yet in my next paper I shall 
present abrief history of my grandfather. The midwife, who 
handed me into this scribbling world, the nurse, who soon after 
relieved her of the charge, my godmother Tabitha Tweedle, a 
venerable maiden, highly valued by her neighbours for a talent 
of infallible prophecy, and my respected parents, all prognosti- 
cated that I should prove the very image and counterpart of my 
reverend ancestor. Whether they were mistaken or not, will 
peradventure be discover’d hereafter. 

As to the course to be pursued, in my speculations, I cannot 
say much. I anticipate a good deal of selfish gratification from 
my labours in the literary vineyard. I however promise nothing. 
It would be highly impolitic and improper to excite pleasing 
expectations, which might end in disappointment; or exult in 
visionary honours, which might lead to shame. Perhaps where 
[ had hoped, too fondly, to garner in an exuberant and goodly 
harvest of the most delicious grapes, and the richest olives, the 
soil would prove itself unable to yeild any other vegetation, than 
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the rankest weeds and the most barren thistles. Advancing with 
this temper of mind I shall apply my best exertions to impart 
“ardour to virtue and confidence to truth;” but should they fail 
at last, I may exclaim with the dying Mezentius. 


Nullumin caede nefas, nec sic ad proelia vens. 
Virg, ©neis 


*Tis no dishonour, for the brave to die; 
Nor came I here, with hope of victory. 
Druden. 


a 


FOREIGN BIOGRAPHY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LIFE OF JOHN HENRY LAMBERT. 


Most men are discouraged and deterred from the pursuit 
of philosophy and the cultivation of elegant letters, by the actu- 
al pressure of Indigence, or by the airy phantoms of Poverty. 
But there are heroes in the realms of wit, as well as in the 
campaigns of war; and he is truly a Julius Cesar, and an Alex- 
ander the great, in the empire of learning, who fights and con- 
quers the vulgar foes of genius. The polite reader may re- 
member this sort of triumph, illustriously exemplified in the 
life of William Gifford, the poet; in the life below of Lambert, 
the mathematician, we find all the demons of adversity success- 
fully assaulted, by a hero, at least as valorous as Hannibal. 

If among the literati, whose merits in the sciences have 
eternized their name, those who have acquired their erudition, 
without the assistance of others, merely by the energy of their 
own exertions, be, in a superior degree, entitled to the notice 
of the learned, then the man, of whose life and character we are 
now going to give an account, deserves undoubtedly, in preference 
to all others, to be introduced to the acquaintance of our scien- 
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tific readers; especially as he overcame the most arduous diffi- 








culties, merely through the unassisted application of his uncom- 
mon genius. 

JohnHenry Lambert was born August 29, 1728, at Muhlhaus- 
en, a small confederate town in Sundgau. His father, whose an- 
cestors had emigrated from France, when the edict of Nantz 
was revoked, was by trade a tailor, and had great difficulty to 
maintain himself and his family, by means of his industry. 
His limited circumstances determined him to bring up his son 
for his own profession, and to give him an education, conformable 
to his future situation in life, without, however, totally neglect- 
ing the improvement of his mind. He frequented the public 
school, at the expense of the corporation, till he was twelve 
years old, and distinguished himself so eminently from the rest 
of his schoolfellows, that his father was, at last, by the repeat- 
ed intercessions of his instructors, and his invincible aversion 
from the trade, for which he was intended, prevailed upon t6 
permit him to study theology. But being soon checked in the 
prosecution of his scientific career, by a total want of the requi- 
site means, he was at length necessitated to assist his father in 
his profession. 

While he was occupied in this manner, he read with uncom- 
mon eagerness all Latin books, of which he could obtain posses- 
sion; and happening, in the course of his readings, to meet with 
an old work on mathematics, his decided predilection for this 
science manifested itself soon, in a most striking manner, by 
the ardour with which he studied it, and the complete know- 
ledge he acquired, by means of it, of the computation of alma- 
nacks, notwithstanding the numerous errors he discovered in 
it, without being able then to correct them. The occupations, 
incumbent upon him, in the day, obliged him to devote great 
part of the night to the prosecution of his studies: and the mo- 
ney necessary for the purchase of candles with which he could 
not expect to be supplied by his parents, he procured by the 
sale of small drawings, which he delineated, while he, with his 
foot, rocked his infant sister. Some workmen being employed 
one day in repairing his father’s house, this afforded him an op- 
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portunity of putting several questions respecting the practical 
application of some principles he had found in his book, to the 
builder, who was induced thereby to gratify him by the loan of 
a mathematical work which he possessed. Words are inade- 
quate to express the joy which he felt on discovering that this 
work was completely calculated to enable him to correct the 
errors which he had found in his own book. He now learned 
from these two books, without any additional assistance, the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic and geometry. 

His enthusiastic zeal for the sciences prompted at length 
several men of learning to instruct him gratis, and they had the 
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satisfaction of seeing him improve with a rapidity that exceeded 
their most sanguine expectations. Thus generously supported, 
he acquired, in a short time, a knowledge of philosophy and the 
oriental languages, and learned to write a very elegant hand, 
which procured him the place of a copyist inthe chancery of his 
native town, whence he removed in his fifteenth year to the 
iron works of M.de la Lampe, situated in the vicinity, where 
he was appointed book keeper, and obtained an opportunity of 
learning the French language. 

Two years after, Mr. Iselin of Basil, who then conducted 
the publication of a newspaper, engaged him in the capacity of 
an amanuensis; and in a short time conceived for him the most 
tender friendship, of which he gave him numerous proofs as 
long as he lived. This situation afforded Lambert an opportu- 
nity of making further progress in the belles lettres, as well as 
in philosophy and the mathematics; and his passionate love 
of the Jatter science frequently made him neglect his regular 
occupations. In the year 1748 he was recommeaded by his 
patron to baron Salis, president of the Swi:. vonfederacy, as 
tutor to his children. Theexcellent library; which he found in 
the house of his new patron, and the leisure hours with which he 
was indulged, together with the instructive intercourse which he 
had with allthe members ofthat illustrious family, and with a great 
number of scientific strangers who visited the baron, drove him to 
excellent means of satisfying his thirst for knowledge, and ena- 


bled him to become more familiarly acquainted with astronomy 
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and all other branches ofthe science of mathematics as well as 
with physics, physiology, jurisprudence, eloquence, poetry, and 
the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and German languages. His 
uncommon talent for mathematics now displayed itself ina 
most conspicuous and decided manner. Pascal’s example stimu- 
lated him to invent an accounting machine, while the numerous 
occasions he had for an accurate chronometer actuated him to in- 
vent a time piece of mercury which went twenty seven minutes 
without causing the slightest error. Here he also invented his 
Jogarithmic accounting scales, and was likewise, by the error 
which one of his pupils had committed in the solution of an al- 
eebraical proposition, induced -to turn his mind to the invention 
of amachine for designing perspective drawings. He survey- 
ed and made a drawing of the country around Coire, and per- 
formed numerous physical observations in the mountains of that 
country. In 1752, he began to keep a regular journal.of his 
daily occupations, which he uninteruptedly continued to the 
end of his life, and which is highly esteemed by the learned. 
Lambert was as universally esteemed for his amiable cha- 
racter as respected for his scientific merits. The manner, in 
which he had been educated, had, indeed, left indelible traces 
of his originally low situation in life, which manifested them- 
selves by his timid and awkward conduct, by the tasteless in- 
congruity of his dress, the furniture of his apartments, by loud 
laughter, low jests and antic gestures, by his predilection for 
elaring colours, coarse viands, and sweet wines, as well as by 
the pleasure he took in frequently mixing with low companies, 
in joining in their political disputes and laughing aloud at their 
coarse witticisms. But these defects were amply overbalan- 
ced by a most excellent heart and uncommon mental perfections. 
A real virgin modesty, the most complete sobriety, an honest 
and frank manner of thinking, and a decided aversion from all 
kinds of duplicity and falsehood; an antipathy against every 
species of injustice, a prompt reparation for every injury which 
he thought he had committed, the most anxious desire to avoid 
every cause of dissension and dispute; an inexhaustible patience 
and forbearance; a total freedom from moroseness and ill hu- 
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mour; a sincere willingness to instruct those, who sought his 
society; the most active compassion, whenever he beheld 
wretchedness—all these qualities composed in him a harmoni- 
ous whole. A glowing devotion which frequently rose to a kind 
of pious rapture, a lively sense of his dependence upon God, 
and of the imperfection of our knowledge ofthe Supreme Being, 
animated him from his earliest youth to his grave, and afforded 
him an uninterrupted serenity of mind frequently suffusing his 
countenance witha glow of heavenly beauty. He felt the most 
profound contempt for works which were levelled against the 
sacred cause of religion, while works, which ably defended it, 
were read by him with rapture. He was a real cosmopolite 
and animated with universal love. He delighted in assisting 
young men of talents and in contributing to their improve- 


ment. 


-Unbiassed by Flattery or Vanity, he judged with impartiality 
both of himself and others. But the habitude of speaking as 
decidedly and freely of hisown merits and defects as of those 
of others made him frequently appear a boaster to those who 
did not sufficiently know him. He was wedded to his opinions, 
and relinquished them, with great reluctance, when tenable no 
longer. He generally judged correctly in his own sphere; 
while, out of it, when men and business were the objects of 


conversation, his judgment was frequently erroneous, either, 


because he neglected to observe men and the course of business, 
or because his being accustomed to analyse incapacitated him 
from discerning by intuition. 

His conduct exactly corresponded with his manner of think- 
ing. He proposed to himself certain rules, of the propriety and 
justness of which he was convinced, and observed them as strictly 
as the rules of arithmetic in calculating. Hence, nothing could 
affect the calmness of his mind, or divert him, in the slightest 
degree, from the pursuit of his studies. His diligence and assi- 
duity were, perhaps, never excelled, or even equalled by any 
man; though he never manifested the least sign of that impa- 
tience, which is so common with people of an active ‘mind, and 
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involved in a multiplicity of occupations. His mind was con- 
stantly unruffled. 

He generally was at his writing desk from five o’clock in 
the morning till noon, and from two o’clock in the afternoon, 
till midnight, without indulging himself in any kind of recrea- 
tion, a solitary walk, on a'fine day, excepted. The most indiffer- 
ent occurrence led him to mathematical or philosophical analy- 
sis, to which he gave himself up so completely, that no object 
whatever could make the least impression upon him. When 
he happened to be overtaken by a shower of rain ona walk, he 
calculated, while running, which was the shortest and driest way. 
Several of his treatises owe their existence to incidents of this 
nature. Evenin the management of his economical concerns 
every thing was conducted with mathematical exactness. 
Whenever he happened to speak in company of metaphysical or 
mathematical subjects, he took not the slightest notice of sur- 
rounding persons; and his discourses were real dissertations in 
which not the least chasm could be discovered, as he always 
represented his ideas in that order in which they arose in his 
mind; and when he was interrupted, resumed his discourse at 
the exact point where he had stopped. Considering his ardent 
and indefatigable diligence, it is very natural that he should 
have acquired a profound knowledge of several sciences. He 
was thoroughly acquainted with the theological system of his age, 
and was well versed in the oriental tongues. He had also ac- 
quired a considerable knowledge of jurisprudence, but logic, 
metaphysics and mathematics were the leading subjects of his 
lucubrations. He was uncommonly strong in logic and was 
guided by its rules not only in his scientific pursuits, but even 
in common life. He was extremely acute in metaphysical 
analysis. He meditated upon the plan of a method of treating 
all simple notions with the same precision as the notion of quan- 
tity is treated in mathematics. His manner of treating every 
subject was the same which he describes in his Organon. He 
committed to paper every accidental idea that related thereto; 
arranged the materials, he collected inthis manner, after the 
usual logical rules; he then endeavoured to fill up all chasms, 
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= examined other books, especially vocabularies, in order to col- 


lect the whole extension of the notion, and finally revised the 
subject aftera logical table which he published in the Leipzig 
Transactions. Mathematics were, however, the principal sub- 
ject of his meditations and researches. The astonishing great- 
saints of his genius manifested itself particularly in the facility 
with which he reduced to an easy construction the results of 
extensive and intricate computations. It clearly appears by his 
Cosmological letters, and his computations relative to the sup- 
posed satellite of Venus, how easy it was for him to abstract a 
theory from a few cases or dates, and to carry it toa high degree 
of probability and completeness. 

But having derived all his know ledge almost entirely from 
himself, it was extremely difficult for him to comprehend any 


thing suggested by others, if he did not light upon it of his own 


accord. Hence, it was easier for him to inyent than to judge 


rightly of the ideas of cthers. 
His memory was uncommonly faithful in matters, which re- 


lated to his favourite sciences; but very indifferent in others. 


He was intimately acquainted with the history of these sciences, 
their epochas, and the great men who had formed them; though 
he was little era with history in general. 
He died, Sept. 25, 1777, of a decline, after 


to the sclences a: which will be recollected with eratitude 


by the latest posterity. 


having rendered 


CORRESPONDENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL. 


After acknowledging my sense of your honourable and flat- 


tering introduction of me to the public in the paragraph of your 
ewn writing *, permit me to express my regret at seeing In print 
the juméle of paragraphs of mine which follow, injudiciously 


* Port Felio ef September. 
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made from several letters that were intended for few other eyes 
after my father’s and brother’s. The publication (it appears) is 
made froma sheet of extracts made by my brother for his own 
use while the letters were with my father in the country. It is 
of too little consequence to your readers to explain the error by 
which they were published at all; and it must be sufficiently ob- 
vious that the repetitions occur in letters sent by various and 
precarious opportunities; nor need I particularly notice several 
of the disjointed paragraphs which appear exceedingly ridcu- 
lous in that form, however amusing they might have been, 
when they were privately addressed by the frankness of a son 
to the indulgence of a father. 

Whether I gain or lose any reputation by letter-writing, 
will be indifferent to me, while I can pursue the path I have 
chosen in the field of art, and am permitted to press on towards 
that excellence which it is my ambition to obtain. Continual- 
ly occupied with my art and its means, I have seldom had lei- 
sure evento perceive how great has been my fondness for it. 
Yet this fondness has not only supported me through the labour 
of study and exalted the pleasure of practice, but has stimulated 
every exertion not only to render my works more excellent but 
more durable by the friendly aid of chemistry. After having 
perfected the catalogue of durable colours, 1 could not subdue 
the desire of discovering a more certain method of employing 
them to produce the effects desired and to insure the preserva- 
tion of the picture when painted. This I have accomplished; 
and since you have introduced the subject I take the liberty of 
subjoining a letter which was read before the National Institute, 


accompanied with an example of my painting in that style. 
To the President of the Institute of France. 


SiR. 

Notwithstanding the decided advantages of oil-painting in 
solidity of colour, and, in some measure, the certainty of execu- 
tion, painters have more or less complained of the irregular 
drying of the colours, the difficulty of retouching, and finally, 
the embrowning and cracking of the painting. With a view to ob- 
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viate these disadvantages my attention has been long directed to 
wax as the only vehicle whose chemical properties offered to 
painters entire confidence in its inalterability and requisite pli- 
ancy. ‘To me it wasa circumstance of little consequence to as- 
certain with count Caylus and other antiquarians whether the 
great painters of the time of Apelles, who have left us none of 
their works to admire, painted with wax.—W hat is of more con- 
sequence is, that such of the Grecian paintings as were done 
with wax have preserved their colours entire to the present day— 
And therefore if I now attach importance to the discovery, it 
is because under a permanent form it presents to the painter the 
inestimable facility of execution which leaves him master of 
forms, colours, tones, and particularly enables him, as the French 
express it, to caress his works. 

It is not Vanity which induces me to present to the yiew of 
the Institute a Picture in Encaustic—but i yield to the persua- 
sion that it is my duty at least.to show the result of an art so 
far brought to perfection in France, although my experiments 
were begun in America. All that has hitherto been done towards 
Encaustic painting has presented no other plan to the painter but 
what is chemically bad, or difficult, laborious or uncertain In the 
operation—And although to insure durability to his picture 
would be an: inducement to the painter to bestow some extra 
labour or attention on it; yet so great are the other difficulties 
in his art that he generallyprefers the easisest means of execut- 
ing his conceptions, which would be dulled or dissipated under 
a difficult or laborious process—the artist therefore requires 
more obedient as weil as better materials, and whether his geni- 
us requires a bold and rapid execution or accurate and exquisite 
finishing, the instruments of his art should be the ready ser- 
vants of his will, and neither as to time nor manner should he 


be a slave to them. 
In this Encaustic Painting, in which no oil nor alkali is em- 


ployed, and spirits of turpentine is the diluent, I have experi- 
enced many peculiar advantages. It has the transparency of 
miniature, enough of the mellowness of crayon and,the facility of 
distemper: with a superior preservation to either. In oil paint- 
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ing the best oils turn yellow and tarnish the beauty of white and 
the light tints which, in wax remain unchanged during any 
length of time. Cloths prepared for oil-painting are heavy from 
the quantity of white-lead spread on them, especially when they 
are prepared as .t present without size ; besides ‘which the oil 
gradually rots the linnen. On the other hand when the linnen is 
sized, although less weight of paint is employed and the linnen 
does not rot, yet the picture is liable to crack and éven to fall 
off in scales, especially when affected by alternate. moisture and 
heat. The waxed canvas is light, protectéd from the contact 
of air, consequently cannot rot and is exceedingly pliable, with 
which the painting forms one homogeneous mass, never liable 
to crack nor scale off. But it is in the execution of the paint- 
ing-that some of the greatest advantages occur ; and from the 
quickness with which the spirits of turpentine evaporate and the 
advantage afforded by heating or burning in the picture (by 
which the appearance called sinking in is entirely done away) 
the artist is enabled to. take several sittings or lay on several 
coats of colour in the same day or successive days. and finally to 
cive a superior degree of finish in delicacy, transparency and 
truth of colouring or shading with the least sacrifice of the time 
of the sitter or model. Pots always full of every colour, viz. all 
the tints of flesh, linnen, drapery, background, &c. (which do 
not injure by keeping) are ready for painting at any moment— 
an advantage which the portrait-painter knows how to appreci- 
ate. _ | 

Since my early departure for America will deprive me of 
the advantages of the ensuing exposition at the saloon of the 
Louvre, I can do no more than thus to give a hasty view of the 
subject to the Institue. If they find it worthy of their approba- 
tion it will go farto repay me the labour it has cost, before I 
shall be permitted to make the mode of procedure known. 


REMBRANDT PEALE. 
Paris, Sefitember 3d. 1810. 
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THE USEFUL ARTS. 


In the course ofa late number of the Port Folio we have 
published certain notices concerning the new process of prin- 
ting on stone. While our work was yet in the press we 
received from Mr. Nicholson, the truly laudable editor of 
the journal of Natural Philosophy, the following useful hints on 
the subject alluded toand addressed to him by one of his cor- 


respondents. ‘These merit the attention of the lovers andthe 


cultivators of the typographical art. 

In your last number, you inserted from the, “ Annales de 
Chimie” an account of the method of printing from stone. It 
is certainly an ingenious, and most probably a useful art; though 
I believe very little known in England. There are some cir- 
cumstances respecting it with which some of your readers may 
like to be acquainted, that Mr. Deserres has passed by. A 
close texture, as he observes, is advantageous, and indeed ne- 
cessary to its giving a clear impression. 

T make the ink according to his direction (which was consid- 
ered so great a secret) but prefer to it coloured turpentine, co- 
pal, or lac varnish. Muriatic acid is cheaper than nitric, and 
has the advantage of not acting upon the resin or wax, which 
forms the base of the varnish used. 

After purchasing some pieces of marble, I was much vexed 
to find that both the muriatic and nitric acid left some of the 
veins untouched, and only partially dissolved others; this must be 
attended to in selecting the blocks. I find some pieces of the 
limestone from Chifton near Bristol lake take a tolerable polish, 
and dissolve readily. 

But the easiest and cheapest way for those who wish to have 
a card, ciphers, &c..is Chauvron’s on stone or evenon lead. A 
little piece may be executed in aquarter of an hour; and if wet- 
ting is not sufficient to prevent the ink from adhering to the 
block, it will bear sponging, and yet leave enough ofthe Ink up- 
on the figures. 


Fhe insertion of these hints in your valuable journal will 
G. ©. 


oblige your constant reader. 
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SCIENCE.--FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpDscHooL, 


The English nation, with a sort of pertinacity, not very ho- 
nourable to the philosophical character, and not quite compati- 
ble with that candour and fairness for which Britons are often 
so nobly distinguished, still persist in denominating a certain 
nautical instrument Hadley’s Quadrant, though, as it is well 
known to a majority of your readers, the invention is challenged 
by an American, named Thomas Godfrey. Taking this for 
granted, still, Mr. Oldschool, as I am constantly of opinion, 
with the liberal Romans, that the swum cuigue should always be 
impartially awarded, I take the liberty of associating Mr. Rams- 
den with Mr. Godfrey. He, who makes decided improvements 
upon the znvention of another is entitled to a just consideration 
in the scientific world: We learn from professor Piazzi of 
Palermo, who, in a letter to M. De La Lande, translated from 
the Journal des Sgavans, for the month of November 1788, has 
communicated a very well written biography of an ingenious 
mechanist, that, at an early period, young Ramsden conceived a 
strong desire of devoting himself to science; that the mathema- 
tics, in particular, engaged his attention, and that when he was 
in his apprenticeship, as an engraver, mathematical instruments 
were often brought to him to be engraven. These, the more he ex- 
amined, the more was he sensible of their defects. A secret in- 
_ stinct, the impulse of genius, made him desirous of construct- 
ing better ones. He, therefore, resolved upon the attempt. 
He soon acquired the use of the file, and made himself acquaint- 
ed with the method of turning brass, and of grinding glasses. 
In the year 1763, he constructed instruments for Sisson, Dol- 
lond, Nairne, Adams, and other mathematical instrument ma- 
kers. He then established a shop, on his own account, in the 
Haymarket, about the year 1768, from which he removed to 
Piccadilly in 1775. Having formed adesign of examining all 
the astronomical instraments, he reselved to correct those, 
which being founded on good frincifiles, were defective only in 


he construction, 
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Hadley’s sextant which is so much employed in the British 
navy appeared to Mr. Ramsden one of the most useful, but it 
was then very imperfect; the essential parts were not of suff- 
cient strength; the centre was subject to too much friction, and 
the index could be moved several minutes without any change 
being produced in the position of the mirror; the divisions, in ge- 
neral, were very coarse; and Mr. Ramsden found that the abbé de 
la Caille was right, when he estimated at five minutes the error 
which might take place in the observed distances of the moon 
and stars, and which might occasion in the longitude an error 
of fifty nautical leagues. Mr. Ramsden, therefore, changed the 
construction in regard to the centre, and made these instru- 
ments so correct as to give never more than halfa minute of 
uncertainty. At present, he warrants sextants of fifteen*inches 
radius to within six seconds. Since the time when he first 
improved these instruments, he has constructed nearly a thou- 
sand; and several of them having beer carried to India and 
America, the error has been found to correspond with what he 
determined it to be, before their departure. He has since 
made sextants from fifteen inches to an inch and ahalf radius, 
and, in the latter, the minutes can be clearly distinguished; but, 
in general, he prefers those of ten inches, as being more easily 
managed, and susceptible of the same exactness. 

There is so much of justice and liberality in this narrative 
that I conceive it to be a duty to giveit publicity in your 
journal. 

Meanwhile, wishing you all imaginable success in your 
learned and in your lounging moods, I am your constant 


friend, 


X. Y. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLLIO. 


Remarks on an Essay on the Study of Natural Philosophy. 


Mr. OLpscHooL. 


I beg leave to make some observations on an essay, on the 
study of natural philosophy, which appeared in the number of the 
Port Folio, for November last. 

The author informs us, that the science of hydrostatics 
teaches the properties of nonelastic fluids. 

This may be productive of erroneous impressions. Physical 
properties, are either chemical, or mechanical. The science 
abovementioned, only treats of those which claim the latter epi- 
thet. It is not confined to nonelastic fluids, but treats of the 
equilibrium of fluids in general, whether elastic, or nonelastic, 
so far as is not disturbed by elasticity. 

He erroneously asserts, that the discovery of specific gravities 
is the principal end of hydrostatic science. The process by 
which this discovery is attained, is only one of the applications of 
this department of our knowledge, which comprises the theory 
of every hydrostatical machine, and furnishes some fundamental 
data, to hydraulics, and pneumatics. 

It is unnecessary to prove this remark, even to the author; as 
he has admitted the truth of it, in a previous paragraph. 

“© Hydrostatics and hydraulics are usually combined in a course 
of philosophical study; for as the first treats of the properties ap- 
pertaining to a certain description of fluids, so the latter teaches 
the method of applying those qualities to the working of useful 
machines.” 

In defining pneumatics, the author falls into the same error 
as in the definition upon which I have already animadverted, in 
omitting the term mechanical before properties. The word na- 
ture is also improperly used, instead of the phrase mechanical 
action. 

To develop the nature of elastic fluids is the object of 
pneumatic chemistry. 
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But to return to the essay: he observes “ Although the atmos- 
phere is usually termed a fluid, yet from several peculiarities ob- 
servable in its nature, some philosophers appear to have enter- 
tained doubts upon this subject; Mr. B. Martin, in his lectures 
ealls it a fluid “ sui generis.’ -Air is observed to differ from 
other fluids, first in not possessing the property of congelation, 
and secondly, from its not being uniformly dense throughout.” 

This displays the grossest ignorance of the present state of 
experimental philosophy. The notion that air is not a fluid, is 
equally repugnant to science and to common experience, and 
the most received ideas, or definitions of fluidity. The autlfor is 
not to be excused, for citing a surmise so absurd. Nor is he 
less amenable for quoting the opinion of, Mr. Martin, uttered a 
long time ago, “ that the air is a fluid sui generis,” were the 
originator recalled into existence, he would blush to repeat it af- 
ter the slighest review of the luminous discoveries of the modern 
chemists. 

It is now well known, even to school boys, that the atmos- 
phere is composed of two species of air, which both in their che- 
mical, and mechanical properties, so far coincide with other per- 
manently elastic fluids,’ as to justify a generic classification 
under the term gas. 

The author next observes, “It may perhaps be urged in ob- 
jection to the truth of the assertion that air does not possess the 
qualities of fixation; that whenever it becomes one of the com- 
ponent parts of a natural body, it is in that situation found to be 
in afixed state; this objection is frivolous; and to obviate it we 
have only to recollect that when air becomes a part of any body, 
it does [not] in so doing take a material form, but is, while so 
situated, merely in a state of confinement.’ 

Air does not differ from all other fluids in being variable, or 
unequable in its density. This characteristic appertains to all 
elastic fluids, among which we may comprise steam, and all other 
vapours, also caloric, light, and the electric fluid. The latter 
part of the last quotation is contradictory. How can air become 
a part of a body, and not become fixed in it? Some carbonates con- 
tain t or } of their bulk of fixed air, or carbonic acid gas. It may 
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perhaps be said with propriety, that when the principles constitu- 
ting air become solid, or a part of a solid, they cease to be air. It 
is however well understood, that"by the phrase fixation of air, 
the idea is conveyed of the condensation of its principles into the 
solid form without decomposition. Thus the muriatic acid gas, 
and the ammoniacal gas, meeting, they are condensed into muri- 


ate of ammonia, or sal ammoniac, without any loss of any of their 








component parts. . 

Soon after the above, we are informed that the barometer 
ascertains heights with astonishing accuracy. 

It is known to all familiar with the barometer, that it only 
indicates the weight of the superincumbent atmosphere. Now 
this being notoriously liable to vary, from other causes than 
change of elevation, the range or possibility of error is obviously 
equal to the possible extent of those other causes. 

The remarks of this essayist on the thermometer, are still 
more erroneous. He informs us, that cold of tolerable intensity, 
is sufficient to freeze spirit of wine (page 440.) It is well known 
that this fluid, which is in science denominated alcohol, has never 
exhibited the slightest symptom of congelation in the extremest 
cold. Of this the author might have informed himself, had he 
perused any modern elementary work upon chemistry; and more 
especially that of Thomson, which is now in the hands of almost 
every student in natural science. 

“Alcohol is exceedingly fluid, and has never been frozen 
thaugh exposed to a cold so great as 69. Indeed Mr. Walker 
sunk aspirit of wine thermometer to 91 without any appearance of 
congelation. (Thomson’s Chemistry, 3d edition, vol. 2, page 580.) 
Mercury freezes at 39, and yet our philosopher would assign its 
more difficult congelation as a motive for preferring it to alcohol 
in the fabrication of thermometers. 

I hope the author will excuse these hints, and that they will 
induce him in future to read more, and write less. 
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RHETORIC—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LECTURE XII, 


Of the constituent parts of a regular discourse; with exemplifications of the 
different kinds of public Speaking. 


GENTLEMEN, 


In every species of composition there are certain rules adap- 
ted to the proper or scientific arrangement of its respective 
parts. When such rules are neglected it will be rendered crude 
and uninteresting to a common, and to a classical ear, vapid and 
offensive ; though decorated occasionally with the most brilliant 
ornaments of language, and communicated with all the dignity 
and expression of chaste and animated eloquence. 

Order, or regularity of arrangement and symmetry constitute. 
the foundation of beauty as much in intellectual as in material 
productions, and the exercise of skill in the construction of an 
oration or poem, is as essential to its perfection, as it is to the 
perfection of any thing produced by the exercise of the mecha- 
nic arts. 

Our attention is particularly called, this evening, to the 
constituent parts of a regular discourse or oration. These 
have been considered by rhetoricians as reducible to six heads, 
viz. Exordium, Narration, Proposition, Confirmation, Refutation, 
and Peroration, or Conclusion: where these are observed in the 
order I have mentioned, the discourse must be complete with 
respect to its form; its intrinsic merit or demerit will arise from 
the sentiments conveyed, the author’s style or manner of think- 
ing, and the language or channel through which his sentiments 
are communicated. 

Orations may be considered of three kinds, viz. demonstra- 
tive, deliberative, and judicial. Of the demonstrative kind are 
philosophical] discussions, panegyrics, eulogiums, epithalamiums, 
congratulations, &c. To the deliberative belong persuasion, ex- 
hortation, &c. And to the judicial, accusation, confutation, &c. 

1. The Exordium or beginning of an oration, is that part of 
it in which we should inform our audience of the nature of the 
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subject we mean to offer to their attention, and endeavour to 
conciliate their favour, by mentioning any recommendatory cir- 
cumstances by which it is rendered peculiarly interesting; 
and at the same time to deprecate their censure by suggesting 
any reasons in extenuation of its imperfection. In doing this, 
however, the speaker should be brief, perspicuous, modest, and 
explicit; his mode of delivery mild, respectful, and deliberate; 
and his tone of voice so accommodated to the size of the build- 
ing and extent of the audience as merely to be heard distinctly, 
thereby reserving the strength and power of his voice to give 
the necessary expression to the subsequent and more interesting 
parts of his address. 

2. Narration is a recital or rehearsal of the facts upon which 
the address is founded, including a statement of the cause, man- 
ner’, time, place, and consequences of the action. This should 
necessarily be as short as perspicuity will permit, lest the at- 
tention of the hearer should be fatigued before he is called upon 
to consider the arguments which may be offered in support of 
the case. Great regard should also be paid to clearness in the 
arrangement of the incidents, as the strength of the Confirmation 
will very much depend upon the proper management of the 
Narration. 

In pronouncing the Narration, the voice should be more ele- 
vated, the gesture more expressive, and the general air of the 
speaker more animated. The ease and gracefulness which ren- 
ders a narration so pleasing in common conversation, will ex- 
cite in the hearer a superior delight when exhibited by a public 
speaker, who accompanies his communication with appropriate 
action and expression of countenance. 

3. Proposition—The intention of the speaker in every cor- 
rect and regular address is to prove or illustrate something.— 

The proposition therefore is an explanation of the purport or 
sum of the whole discourse or thing in dispute. 

When the subject relates to several different points, each of 
which must be stated in a distinct proposition, it is called farii- 
‘ion. When the speaker informs his hearers of the several parts 
of his intended discourse, itis called enumeration; and these 
should never exceed three or four at most. 
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The chief things to be attended to in delivering the proposi- 
tion or subject of the discourse, are, distinctness of articulation, 
fulness of tone, and a considerable degree of deliberateness.—~ 
The intention being merely to inform the mind of the hearer, 
without any appeal to his imagination or his passions, there can- 
not be much occasion either for variety of tone or energy of action. 

4, Confirmation is that part of ‘the oration which contains 
the illustrations, proofs, or arguments, adduced to inforce or con- 
firm the proposition. Some addresses indeed require nothing 
more than an enlargement or illustration to place those proofs in 
a proper light, and so forcibly to recommend their subject as to 
produce conviction of its truth and propriety in the minds of 
the hearers: in such cases a distinct proposition is rendered 
unnecessary, and of course confirmation is thereby rendered so, 
that properly consisting of arguments brought in defence of 
the proposition. Hence Cicero defines confirmation to be “that 
which gives proof, authority, and support to a cause by reason- 
ing’—and this is effected by different modes, according to the 
nature of the subject, and the character who handles it: the lo- 
gician directing his arguments in a different channel from the 
mathematician, or the professed orator. Let the mode or form 
however of the argument be what it may, it must belong either 
to the Synthetic or the Analytic method of reasoning : the for- 
mer beginning with the parts and combining them gradually in- 
to the whole, as in treating of grammar we begin with orthogra- 
phy, or the nature and power of letters and syllables, and pro- 
ceed to Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody—the latter, 7. e. the 
Analytic, taking the whole compound as we find it and resolving 
it into its parts, as when we resolve a discourse into its several 
heads. 

In this part of our address rhetoricians advise that the strong- 
est arguments should be placed in the front or at the beginning, 
the weakest in the middle, and that some few of the best be 
kept for the conclusion, as a corpse de reserve. (vide Cic. de 
Ora. 2. 27.) 

Here the speaker is required to increase both his voice and 


gestures, as he will naturally be more earnest to recommend his 
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reasoning to the attention and approbation of his audience than 
any other part of his address ; because on its strength or weakness 
the influence of his oration must in a considerable degree de- 
pend. And as the nature of confirmation is almost infinite in its 
variety, by the introduction of description, quotation, testimony, 
&c. so must also be the manner in which they are communi- 
cated. 

5. The Refutation, or as it is by some called the Confutation, 
is an answer to all our adversary’s arguments, and destroys the 
force of his objections whether probable or absolutely offered, 
showing them to be absurd, false, or inconsistent; and this may 
be done either by contradicting them or by showing some mis- 
take in the reasoning, or by pointing out their invalidity when 
eranted. 

In refuting the arguments of the adverse party, firmness of 
manner and distinctness of pronunciation should be observed, 
that you may not appear to endeavour to conceal or evade them, 
or to be intimidated by their force. If Irony be employed, which 
is frequently the case, a sarcastic look, and such action and in- 
tonation as may tend to excite ridicule and contempt, must be 
assumed by the speaker. But great caution should be used in 
the exercise of this mode; for if an argument of real weight be 
treated in a ludicrous instead of a serious manner ¢/he defendant 
will be more exposed thereby than the assailant. 

6. The Peroration, or Gonelu ision, should consist of two parts, 
.¢. Recafitulation and an address to the passions of his audi- 
ence ; the first being a summary account of the strongest argu- 
ments, brought into one view and condensed into a narrow com- 
pass in order to refresh the memory of his hearers; and the 
latter to affect the heart and bring those passions into action which 

re particularly connected with the nature of the subject. Thus 
in demonstrative orations, when in honour of an individual—in 
commendation of a principle or theory—or commemoration of 
an event—love, admiration and emulation are generally excited; 
but In invectives or Nh ros erin envy and contempt. In de- 
liberative subjects, either the hope of eet some desire, or 

1¢ fear of some vispeddie evil. And in judicial discourses al- 
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most all the passions are called into action ; but more especially 
resentment and pity. 

The Peroration is generally the most impressive, and of 
course the most important part of the oration: the Exordium 
being intended merely to conciliate the hearers, and to gain their 
attention ; the Narration, Proposition, Confirmation and Refu- 
tation to inform them but the Peroration to agitate, to influence, 
to “carry them away captive.” Hence, says Quinctilian “ Here 
(in the Peroration) all the springs of eloquence are to be open- 
ed; it is here we secure the minds of the hearers, if what 
went before was well managed. Now that we are past the rocks 
and shallows, all the sails may be hoisted.. And as the greater 
part of the conclusion consists in illustration, the most energetic 
language and strongest figures have place here,” and conse- 
quently here the orator has an ample field for the display of his 
powers, the utmost energy of eloquence both with respect to 
diction and action being required. Ifa recapitulation of argu- 
ments be necessary it should be done in a sprightly and confident 
manner to excite a conviction of the goodness of the cause, and 
that nothing has been offered in its defence but what is consis- 
tent with the soundest reason and the purest truth. If the pas- 
sions be addressed—the looks, the tones, the gestures must be 
accommodated to their nature, but, says professor Ward in his 
system of oratory, “an orator should always keep within those 
bounds which nature seems to have prescribed for him. Some 
are better fitted for action than others, and most for some parti- 
cular actions rather than others, for what fits well upon one would 
appear very awkward in another. Every one therefore should 
first endeavour to know his own talents and act accordingly.— 
Though in most cases nature may be much assisted and impro- 
ved by art and exercise. It is impossible however to gain a just 
pronunciation and expression of voice and gesture without prac- 
tice and an imitation of correct example : whichshows the wisdom 
of the ancients in training up their youth to it, by the assistance 
of masters to form both their speech and action.” 

These are the constituent parts of a regularly composed dis- 
course; but as we do not generally reason by regular and com- 
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plete sylogisms but by enthymems, where one only of the premi- 
ses and the conclusion are used, so in a public address whether 


in the pulpit, in the senate, or at the bar, a strict observance of 








all the parts is seldom attended to; nor indeed does either the na- 
ture of the subject always require, or the prevailing habits of 
modern elocution permit, so precise and formal a mode of ad- 
dress. I do not at present recollect a more concise and eloquent 
exemplification of the observance of them in their order, than in 
the highly finished, though brief address of the eloquent and ac- 
complished apostle Paul to king Agrippa which I shall now re- 
cite to you, marking as I proceed, its respective parts. 

Exordium. “I think myself happy, king Agrippa, because I 
shall answer for myself this day, before thee, touching all the 
things whereof I am accused of the Jews: 

Especially because I know thee to be expert in all customs 
and questions which are among the Jews: wherefore I beseech 
thee to hear me patiently. 

Narration. My manner of life from my youth; which was at 
the first among mine own nation at Jerusalem know all the 
Jews, 

Who knew me from the beginning (if they would testify) that 
after the straitest sect of our religion I lived a pharisee. 

And now | stand, and am judged for the hope of the promise 
made of God unto our fathers : 

Unto which promise our twelve tribes, instantly serving God 
day and night hope to come: for which hope’s sake, king Agrip- 
pa, I am accused of the Jews. 

Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you that 
God should raise the dead ? 

I verily thought with myself that I ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Which thing I also did in Jerusalem: and many of the saints 
did I shut up in prison, having received authority from the chief 
priests ; and when they were put to death I gave my voice against 
them. 

And I punished them oft in every synagogue and compelled 
them to blaspheme; and being exceedingly mad against them, I 
persecuted them even unto strange cities. 
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Whereupon as I went to Damascus, with authority and com- 
mission from the chief priests ; 

At midday O King! I saw in the way a light from Heaven, 
above the brightness of the sun, shining round about me, and 
those who journied with me. And when we were all fallen 
to the earth, I heard a voice 4 Hae unto me, and saying in the 

lebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 

And I said, who art sad: Lord? And he said, I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest. 

But rise and stand upon thy feet: for I have appeared unto 
thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a witness both 

. 


of these thines which thou hast seen, and of those things in the 
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Proposition. Whereupon, O King Avrippa! I was not disobe- 


dient unto the beeveuks vision: Put ae first unto: them of 
Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts of 
Judea, and then to the gentiles, that they should repent and turn 
to God, and do works meet for repentance. 

For these causes, the Jews caught me in the temple and went 


about to kill me. 


re obtained help of God, I continue unto this 


Having theref 
day, witnessing both to small and great, saying none other things 
than those which mere and the Prophets did say should come. 

That Christ should suffer and that he should be the first that 

should rise fron ie dead, and should show light unto the people 
and the Gentiles. 

And as he thus spoke for himself, Festus said, with a 
loud voice, Paul thou art beside thysclf, much learning doth 
make thee mad. 

But he said I am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak forth 


the words of truth and soberness. 
Confirmation. For the King knoweth F these things before 


vhom also I speak freely ‘for lam persuad ed that none of these 
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thing's are hidden from him ; for this thing was not done in a cor- 





ner. 
Refutation. King Agrippa: believest thou the Prophets? I 
know that thou believest. 
Then Agrippa said unto Paul, almost thou persuadest me to 
be a Christian. 
Peroration. And Paul said, I would to God, that not only 


thou, but also all that hear me this day, were both almost, and al- 


3? 


together such as I am, except these bonds. 
To this exemplification of the prescribed form, the fastidious 
critic perhaps may object that the Narradion is unjustifiably long 


} ¥ ~~ wh +? r nn 
—that what is called the Confirmation and Refutation contain 


| 


the Proposition, nor an 
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exposition of the error of those which might have been brought. 
And that the Peroration contains no recapitulation of preceding 
y ‘laborate appeal to the passions. 

But letit be considered that the form of an address with respect 
to the observance of the particular, prescribed parts should al- 
ways be accommodated to the circumstances under which it is de- 
livered. In the present instance the narration necessarily consti- 

tuted the largest part of the wit as the isis was required 
by Agrippa to give an account of himself. And as he was cal- 
led before Festus, not to undergo a trial, but merely to gratify 
the curiosity of his royal guest, Paul with great propriety dwelt 
Artin oi: pe on the extraordinary circumstances of his conver- 

sion to Christianity, and his consequent change of character from a 


a 


furious persecutor into that of a zealous preacher of the Gospel. 


”" 


The urbanity of the prisoner induced him to rest his Confir- 
mation upon a simple appeal to the King’s knowledge of the facts 
without entering upon any reasoning, or adducing any t¢ estimony 
in their support. And his Refutation of what might t be su errested 
against them upon an equally polite and respectful appeal to the 
conscience and faith of the King. Had he, as when before Fe- 
lix, entered into a statement of the doctrines of Christianity and 
‘reasoned about Righteousness, Temperance, and a Judgment 
to come,” he unquestionably would have been more elaborate un- 
der both of these heads, as well as in his Peroration which re- 


quiring neither a recapitulation of argument, nor an appeal to 
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the passions was judiciously confined to a modest and brief yet 
earnest expression of his wish that his hearers were all support- 
ed and comforted by the same religious faith which animated and 


exhilarated him. 
He however as a scholar evinced his skill in composition by 


preserving in his speech the form at least and the order pre- 


scribed for a regular oration. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A DESCRIPTION OF NANTUCKET. 


The description and view of Nantucket, which illustrate this month’s Port 
Folio, will be surveyed with additional delight, when the public are apprized 
that, both for the sketch and the essay’ we are indebted tothe genius of a 
gentleman* who is a friend to the muses, to the fine arts, and to his country. 


Tue island of Nantucket has been called, “a sand bank,’’ till 
its sterility has become proverbial, and no other idea of its na- 
ked plains is entertained upon the neighboring continent, than 


that they form @ flace for fishermen to dry their nets on. Yet 
the shoals of Nantucket, so carefully avoided by European navi- 


* Joseph Sansom, Esqr. of this city, who has honourably distinguished him- 
self in the republic of letters, by his interesting travels in Switzerland and the 
Papal territories; a work, which has been so cordially greeted in Great 
Britain, that we understand it forms a prominent and conspicuous article, in 
Philips’s collection of contemporary voyages and travels. From some fantastic 
and inexplicable circumstance, a gentleman who deserves so well of his coun- 
try, has been rather cooly, if not cavalierly treated at home, and receives the 
most distinguished literary honours abroad. That this is not exactly a novel 


case our friend may learn from a very illustrious example, recorded in the 


most venerable of volumes. We learn, with a sort of pleasure, that none but 


literary men can feel and estimate, that the Port Folio is to be honoured 
with the publication of a second series ofletters, comprehending our author’s 
adventures in France and England. To this correspondence we shall render 
due honours. The theme is certainly brilliant and copious; and we have every 


disposition to be partial to the mode in which itis treated. 
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gators, surround some thousand acres of arable land, deversifi- 


ed with hill and dale, and poductive, with little cultivation, of 
indian corn, rye, oats, barley, and all the variety of succulent 
vegetables, which contribute so largely to the support of man. 
Nay so rich is Nantucket in medicinal herbs, that it has been de- 
clared, by an eminent physician, to produce native remedies for 
all the diseases of its inhabitants; and a naturalist, who lately vi- 
sited the island, in search of non-descrifits, pronounced it, in the 
raptures of discovery, “ A garden of plants.” 

All this however might be fairly presumed, from the well- 
known fact, that when the first settlers landed here, they found 
two or three thousand natives, subsisting, with little care or la- 
bour, upon the spontaneous productions of the earth and sea. 
But, unhappily for these sons of the forest, their island though 
no more than three milas in width, was yet long enough, in the 
shape of a half moon, to admit of a divison in the middle; and 
from the earliest recollections of old age, or tradition, the inha- 
bitants of the east end of it had been at war with those of the 
west, though they were only separated from each other by 
shaggy woods, and either party could at any time march along 
the beach, into the enemy’s country, between the ebbing and 
flowing of the tides. Like the prouder history of civilized na- 
tions, their story is brief, without the interludes of war and 
bloodshed; and nothing more is now remembered of the Abo- 
riginals of Nantucket, than that the last sachem of the Wam- 
panoags (king Philip in the annals of Newengland ) was acknow- 
ledged by them as lord paramount, and that all the wampum 
that could be collected upon the island, was once sent over to pa- 
cify his wrath against an offender. 

They received the new comers with open arms, and sold 
them all the land they did not actually occupy, with unsuspect- 
ing simplicity. Like the other natives of the American wilder- 
ness, notwithstanding the crude reports, or wilful misrepre- 
sentations, of superficial observers, the indians of Nantucket be- 
lieved in “the Great Spirit,” who created heaven and earth; and 
that the souls of good men would ascend to him ina future state. 
tt was reserved for civilized man to conceive, that the frame of 
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the universe was constructed without design, and that the har- 
mony of nature might be the result of accident. <A zealous mis- 
sionary arrived among them. They were converted to the 
christian faith, without adopting correspondent habits, their ac- 
tive ferocity sunk into listless indolence, and they gradually 
dwindled away, under the ravages ofthe small pox, and the de- 
bilitating effects of spirituous liquors, until in the winter of 
1763—4 the then remainder, amounting to several hundreds, 
were nearly all swept off at once, by a pestilential fever. One 
or two old women now only survive efa population that may be 
traced on every hillock, and in every plain: by mouldering clam 
shells, and those local appellations, which are yet remembered, 


i 
t 


where the villages they belonged to have been long forgotten. 

It was in 1659-—the year in which William Robinson and 
Marmaduke Stevenson suffered death, at Boston, for their re- 
ligious protest against that intolenant zeal, which actuated the 
early rulers of Newengland, that Tomas Macy, the future pa- 
triarch of Nantucket, who then lived at Salisbury, near Salem in 
Massachusets, was pequesten, one stormy night, by a couple of 
banished quakers, to permit them to take’ shelter in his barn: 
but, like Abraham of old, this good man was not unmindful to 

tertain strangers, and he received them into his house, not- 
withstanding a law ofthe colony against harbouring the obnox- 
ious sectaries. For this offence he was prosecuted with the ut- 
most rigour; and being himself a baptist, liable to all the pains 
and penalties of nonconformity to the orthodox pattern of faith 
and worship, he formed the resolution of quitting his native coun- 
try, and migrating to Nantucket. 

Here he was soon joined from similar motives, by Edward Star- 
buck; and so little did these harmlessmen apprehend any inju- 
ry from the Indians by whom they were surrounded, taat they 
settled near two miles apart. Not long afterwards the natives 
collected in great numbers, near Macy’s plantation; and worked 
themselves up into a great fury, singing and dancing with all 
their might. Macy, apprehending they meant to exterminate 
the new comers, sent a boy round the beach to tell his “ brother 
Starbuck” (for such it S8ems was their primitive phraseology) 
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that he believed the Indians were plotting mischief. Starbuck 
being a bold man is said to have took his hat and cane, and walk- 
ed directly over to Macys, to see what wasthe matter, when, al- 
ter looking awhile upon the Indians, he cried with a loud voice 
“ Is not the Lord on our side? of whom shali we be afraid ?—~One 


shall. chace a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight?” 


And gallying forth upon the astonished natives he brandished his 
staff, and drove them all off the turf. They understood after- 
wards however that it was nothing more than a grand “Pow-wow”’ 
by way of a prayerfor rain—surely an application not less ac- 
ceptable to the universal Benefactor than a ¢e dum for success- 
ful slaughter, though performed in a cathedral, by consecrated 
priests, 

These two families were soon joined by other sober people, 
of the presbyterian persuasion, who were admitted to the parti- 
cipation of equal rights, both civil and religious; and such was 
the simplicity of manners that prevailed among their posterity, 
and so little have these tranquil islanders been actuated by the 
love of power, or fame, that no name is so celebrated in Nantucket 
history as that of a female; and Mary Starbuck is remembered, 
after the lapse of a century, as the only person that ever obtained a 
marked ascendancy in the island. Nothing of importance was 
attempted, in her day, without consulting her; and even the town 
meeting delayed its temperate conclusions, till her opinion could 
be known. When John Richardson visited the island, in 1701, 
thiseminent woman embraced the principles of Fox and Barclay, 
in which she was followed by many of her friends and neighbour’, 
from whom are descended the prcsent quakers of the place. 

Nantucket now constitutes a county ofthe same name, in 
the state of Massachusetts, containing eight or nine thousand in- 
habitants, who have a right to send nine representatives to the 
general court: but they scldom think it necessary to deputize 
more than one person, to attend to their interests at the seat of 
government; though the full extent of the elective franchise was 
lately exerted by the democratic party (which is here predomi- 
nant) to influence some political question; and nine persons 
were chosen for legislators of the state, with as little regard 
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to qualification for office, as is frequently displayed in some 
other parts of this land of freedom, to the great disparagement 
of universal suffrage. 

The light house upon Nantucket stands inlatitude 41. 22, lon- 
gitude 69.58. This singular island, which seems to have been 
designed by Providence, as a nursery for sailors, pilots, and 
fishermen, lies about cight leagues to the south of the penin- 
sula of Cape Cod, and about seven to the east of the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard. Itis reckoned about ninety miles from 
Boston, and three hundred and cighty from Philadelphia.— 
Though litthe more than three miles in breadth, itis notless 
than fifteen in length, from east to west, with a long sandy point, 
stretching to the northward; which makes a fine road for ships, 
on the north side of the island, except when the wind is at north- 
west. The harbour is a fine natural basin, abouta mile over, 
and 12 orl5 feet deep; but a bar ofsand stretches quite across 
the mouth of it,on which there is but 7 feet of water at ebb tide, 
which renders it necessary to unload large vessels by means of 
lighters. 

The town was originally called Sherburne after a seaport of 
that name in Dorsetshire, G. B. but as there is no other place 
of any consequence upon the island, the distinctive appellation 
is lost in the general name of Nantucket. It is pleasantly situ- 
ated upon a gentle slope, on the south-west side of the harbour, 
surmounted by a row of windmills, and flanked, to the right and 
left, by extensive ropewalks. There is generally 15 or 20 sail 
of square rigged vessels in port, with twice or three times that 
number of coasters, presenting a lively scene, as you enter from 
sea; the storesand houses, which are built of timber, being 
mostly painted red, or white, and crowned by the steeples, or 
rather towers, of two presbyterian meeting houses. 

This town has the honour of giving birth tothe maternal 
grandfather of the great Franklin, his name was Peter Folger, 
and the docter tells us, in the interesting narrative of his early 
life, that he was thought to have inherited from this ancestor 
some traits of his disposition. He was a writer, and dates a poc- 
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tical effusion, upon some local subject, with the public spirit so 
characteristic of his grandson, 


* From Sherburne, where I dwell, 
“Your friend, who means you well.” 


‘The whale fishery, upon which Nantucket depends, and which 
vives a peculiar character to its inhabitants, whoare reckoned 
the most expert whalers in the world, is said to have been first 
attempted, about the year 1690, in boats, from the shore. In 
1715 they had six sloops in the trade; and from 1772 to75 the 
fishery employed 150 sail, from 90 to 180 tons, upon the coast 
of Giunea, the West Indies, and Brazil. The Revolution put a 
stop to this prosperous commerce, and it did not immediately re- 
vive upon the peace of 83; in consequence of which many fami- 
lies removed to Kennebeck, Newbedford, Hudson’s River, Norih 
Carolina, and other places on the continent; but their place has 
been since amply supplied by new comers, who flocked thither 
from different parts, on the revival of trade, under the new con- 
stitution. 

A number of families, under the direction of the respecta- 
ble William Rotch, had gone over to France at the invitation of 
the then prime minister, the count de Vergennes, to prosecute 
their useful occupation with peculiar privileges and immunities, 
at Dunkirk; but the revolution which hurled Lewis X VI from the 
throne taking place soon after, prevented their intended establish- 
ment; and the greater part ofthe adventurers happily returned to 
their own country, where some of them in theirnative place, and 
some at its thriving colony of Newbedford (distant 60 miles) 
have ever since pursued their favourite occupation; and, having 
chased their gigantic game out of the Atlantic, now pursue the 
flying whale into the great South Sea, frequently doubling Cape 
Horn, and sometimes ascending the north west coast of Ameri- 
ca, till they nearly encompass the globe, in voyages of two or 
three years duration. 

On these whaling trips round the world, instead of wages, 
every seaman takes a share in the ultimate proceeds of the 
voyage, a mode of engagement palpably conducive to rabitsaf 
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industry and fidelity. They are often mere boys, who grow up 
during the voyage; but mostly married men, who have left wives 
and children behind them, to whom they return with all the 
earnestness of conjugal or parental affection, to share with them 
the well earned savings of their long protracted voyage. 

There are at present about 1200 sailors, and 15000 tons of 
shipping employed at this place; and 15 or 20 spermaceti works 
are erected on the island, which manufacture great quantities of 
eandles, and supply the numerous light-houses of our coast, as 
well as the streets of our cities with oil; besides occasionally 
contributing to the unbounded consumption of the London mar- 
ket, and the frequent wants of Cadiz, Marseilles, and the Levant. 

Industry and frugality are virtues at Nantucket, and idleness 
is avice. Every man upon the island is well acquainted with 
the cheapest method of procuring lumber from Kennebeck or 
Passamaquoddy, beef and pork from Connecticut, flower and 
biscuit from Philadelphia, or pitch and tar from North Carolina; 
and knows how to exchange codfish, and West India produce 
for such articles as are wanted in New Spain, or on the north- 
west coast. 

Such is the simplicity of this primitive place, and so small is 
the resort of strangers, that the streets which have branched out 
from each other by imperceptible degrees, every man being at 
liberty to place his house according to his own fancy, and being 
naturally more disposed to regulate his front by a point of com- 
pass, than by thedirection of the street, had never any names 
given to them, until the assessment for the direct tax under 
president Adams; and the sounding appcelations of Federal street, 
Washington street, kc. &c. then given, have fallen into disuse, 
with the unpopular measure which occasioned them; and inqui- 
rers are now again directed, as before, to the well known neigh- 
bourhood of such and such an cld stander, in the respective quar- 

ters of West Cove, Up-in-town, orthe North Shore. The most 
common family names are Coffin, and Bunker, and Starbuck, and 
Hussey, which are frequently combined according to the genius 
of the place, with the scriptural sirnames of Peleg, and Shubal, and 
Obed, and Jethro. Thus if you do not know where such a one 
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lives, you may be gravely informed, in Elisha Bunker’s street, or 
David Mitchel’s street, or Tristram Hussey’s, or captain Hay- 
dn’s. The streets, or rather roads, for none of them have ever 





been paved, run along the hollows, or wind up the hills, but the 
houses stand generally single, presenting to the passenger 
sometimes a line, and sometimes an angle; and so rare is any 
thing like a row, that two or three standing together will be cur- 
rently described as, “The long houses.” Yet two banks and two 
insurance offices, accommodate the trade of the place; and the 
town Is supposed to have nearly doubled its population, in the 
last twenty years. Several new streets have been laid out in 
straight lines, and a number of houses have been built, within a 
vear ortwo, with cielings of ten feet high. ‘This however is 
considered as a piece of useless extravagance, the old fashioned 
stories of eightor nine feet being gencrally reckoned high 
enough, and to spare. 

Every other house inthis sea-faring place has a look out 


upon the roof, or a vane at the gable end; to see what ships 


have arrived from sea or whether the wind is fair for the pack- 
ets. Sea phrases accordingly prevail in familiar conversation. 
Every child can tell which way the wind blows, and any old 
woman in the street, willtalk of cruising about, hailing an old 
messmate, or making one bring to, as familiarly as the captain 
of a whale ship, just arrived from the north-west coast, will de- 
scribe dimension to a landlubber by the span of his gibboom, 
or the length of his mainstay. If you have a spare dinner 
itis short allowance; if you are going to ride, the horse must be 
tackled ufis or if the chaise is rigged out,and you are got under 
way, should you stop short of your destination, you are said to 
tack about, orto makea harbour. Thistechnical phraseology, 
however, is attendcd with the concomitant frankness and hones- 
ty of sea-faring life. You meet a hearty welcome wherever you go; 
shop windows are without windowshutters for security; and 
winter’s wood is piled up in the street. 

Before the revolution county courts were regularly opened 
once a ycar, at the time prescribed in the almanack; but the offi- 
cers of justice only assembled to smoke a pipe or two, and ad- 
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journ the court. During the war even this formality was dis- 
pensed with, and disputes were universally settled by arbitra- 
tion: but since peace and prosperity have occasioned an influx of 
strangers, lawsuits are no longer unknown in Nantucket; and 
now they say supercargoes are pestered with attachments, and 
sailors with writs of suit, before they can get cleared out for their 
triennial circumnayvigations. 

Criminal proscutions however are still unheard of, in this 
abode of primeval simplicity. The only person that was ever 
executed on the island was an indian, who had committed mur- 
der upon the high seas; and corporal punishment (once so freely 
dispensed in Newengland, and not unknown even in the best days 
of Pennsylvania) has here long been obsolete. 

The prison is admirably adapted to this state of things, for 
it would not readily contain more than two or three inmates at 
atime. Of its present incumbents, one is a little deranged, and 


- refuses to quit the place; and the other, it is said, might go too if 


he would. The dimensions of the poor house are proportionably 
contracted, for there are no idlers at Nantucket, and the decre- 
pid are supported in their own netgbourhoods by voluntary alms. 
The courthouse itself is but a one story frame of 20 feet square. 

Not so the grammar school, which is a capacious edifice with 
a belfry, or the Free Masons’ Lodge, whose ample halls are oc- 
cupied as free schools, and serve occasionally for public or mu- 
nicipal purposes, whilst five large meeting houses, two for pres- 
byterians, two for friends (or quakers) and one for methodists, 
assemble the greater part of the inhabitants of this peaceful 
island two or three times a week. 

Everv thing here reminds one of a religious community, like 
that of the Moravian brethren, for instance, abstracted, but not 
wholly withdrawn from the world. The tranquillity of a con- 
vent pervades the streets, except when the bell rings for dinner, 
and droves of cows go out and come in under a herdsman gro- 
tesquely accoutred. The great bell agreeable to a good oid 
Newengland custom, is tolled every evening at 9 o’clock, to 
warn the citizens to their homes; and one of the steeples, in the 
true spirit of commercial usefulness, has-been constructed with 
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« view to serve for a look-out. It commands the whole island, 


together with its sea girt horizon; and there is one individual, 
whose observant eye is sharp enough, with the help of glasses, 
to distinguish the different vessels belonging to the place, as 
they cometo anchor, occasionally, in the harbour of Martha’s 
Vineyard. Even the amtsements of children partake of the sea- 
faring spirit. They learnto row spontancously, as they learn to 
swim; and nothing is more common in the harbour of Sherburne, 
than to see the boys paddling about upon planks, or putting be- 
fore the wind little sail boats of theirown construction. This 
early initiation begets a hankering after the sea, and by the time 
they are ten or twelve years of age they will ship themselves 
for cabbin boys, and are with difficulty restrained by their pa- 
rents from undertaking the most hazardous adventures. Not 
long since a boy of ten years old broke away from school, and 
got on board of the Bedford Packet, he was gone some days be- 
fore he could be heard of, and when the little rogue was asked 
what could have induced him to run away from his friends, he 
cooly replied, He was tired of seeing nothing but Nantucket. 

The numerous ponds upon the tsland once abounded with 
Teal, Brant, and other varieties of wild fowl; and the head of 
the harbour, running several miles inland, furnished the first set- 
tlers with plenty of clams and oysters. These have now become 
scarce, from being too freely used; but the neighbouring banks 
still abound with cod, halibut, seabass; blackfish, mackarel, her- 
ring, flounders, smelt, perch, &c. The soil produces spontane- 
ously, besides beach grass, blue grass, herd grass, and white 
clover; and peatis found in the swamps: but it is totally destitute 
of stone as well as of timber. 

In common with other places of easy circumstance, and diffi- 
cult access, the people of Nantucket are happy to see strangers, 
and such as have any thing to recommend tlein to notice, are 
entertained with unbounded hospitality from house to house. 
Luxuries are held in common, for whoever has any thing better 
than his neighbours will send it to them without asking in case 
of company, or sickness. Ifone who gives a dinner is scant 
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and (what is frequently less convenient to the lender) a horse, or 
a riding chair, will be applied for without reserve; and a refusal 
would hardly be taken well, though the loan should reduce the 
owner to go out himself in a cart, the usual carriage of the 
island, in which the most responsible personages are seen riding 
about with all the gravity of decorum, in hats and wigs, with 
their wives and daughters at their side. 

When riding chairs were first introduced at Nantucket the 
outlandish conveyance was considered as too effeminate for 
manly use, and of the two persons who first risked the innova- 
tion, one was persuaded to renounce the unbecoming indulgence, 
and the other only retained it in consideration of delicate health, 
and on condition of lending it to others in the same predicament. 
The progress of improvement, however, and the influx of wealth, 
were not to be long resisted; but the obnoxious vehicle is still 
regarded by the commonalty with a jealous cyc, on occasional 
rencounters in the streets; and the riders in carts unwillingly give 
way to the riders in chairs, on their afternoon excursions to 
Quayes, and Palpus, and Pocomo, and Squam, lone houses of the 
same sober gray with the heath which surrounds them, unshelter- 
ed by asingle tree of native growth; yet there is one spot on 
the island which is stil called, “the woods,” though it has been 
time out of mind, without a shrub, the native trees having 
gone to decay on clearing the fields and letting in the sea air. 

Upon ahigh bluff which breasts the surges, at the east end 
of this monotonous plain, are two fishing villages, Sesakaty and 
Siasconsit. The latter consists of about forty houses, or rather 
huts, of one story, standing apart, in four rows, leaving three 
broad lanes between them, which are covered with a fine sward 
of grass, the place being only resorted to spring and fall; when 
the bank is crowded with women and children, and 20 or 3 
boats are sometimes seen off shore at atime, catching cod. 
Ina more simple age it was customary for visitors from town 
to make themselves welcome at any table in the place; and when 
they went away to take what fish they pleased, for nothing. 
Now two or three widowed families make a living by entertain- 


ing strangers, and ifthey want fish they pay for it. 
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Before the revolution, the people of Nantucket were like a 
band of brothers. They were then an unmixed race, of English 
descent. They were all cladin homespun, and minded their 
own business. Such a thing asa bankruptcy was therefore al- 
most unexampled. They are now much intermixed with stran- 
gers, and concomitant habits prevail; yet they still frequently 
call each other by the familiar appellations of uncle, aunt, cou- 
sin, &c. Persons of note are saluted by every body they meet; 
and the popular name of captain is often bestowed on respecta- 
ble people, who never followed the sea, and perpetuated, as a 
creditable title, like that of squire on the continent, to those who 
have retired from business. One quiet lane, leading into the 
country, is called India Row, from the number of persons of this 
description, who reside there, in ease, and affluence; and Mitch- 
el street, so called from being mostly inhabited by people of 
that name, forms a delightful retreat along shore, for those con- 
cerned in the whale trade; some of whom are very rich, and many 
of them inhabit roomy houses, and live in the genteelest style 
of middle life, except only the use of that elegant luxury called a 
coach. 

From the habit of transacting business in the absence of their 
husbands, women are frequently concerned in mercantile affairs 
and manage them to advantage. Two lawyers suffice the wrang- 
ling of the bar, and ply their talents upon the continent, be- 
tween the terms; and three doctors recommend themselves to 
practice by making up their own prescriptions, and frequently 
adopting the simples which were used by the Indian natives. 
No printer has ever thought it worth while to establish himself 
at Nantucket, since nobody there pretends to fathom the gulf 
of foreign politics; and domestic disputes are never agitated, but 
at the eve of an election. 

During the war the people of this secluded island were pre- 
vented by their situation, from taking any part in the struggle 
for independence, and they were suffered to maintain a sort of 
defenceless neutrality, between alternate marauders, neither par- 
ty suspecting treachery, or committing unnecessary depreda- 
tions at Nantucket, whose peaceable inhabitants are to this day al- 
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jowed an exemption from the oppressive routine of militia duty*® 
but the harbour of Sherburne is mostly filled with ice every sea- 
son, and in the hard winter of 1780, the surface of the sea was 
frozen over as far as the eye could reach, and all communication 
with the continent was cut off during forty days. Such a cir- 
cumstance had never occurred before, the winters being rarely 
severe. In summer they enjoy a happy temperature, the 
thermometer seldom rising above 80°. of Fahrenheit; and the 
highest winds seldom preventing a daily intercourse with the 
neighbouring continent. 

The whole island is held in common, under shares of propri- 
ety, originally no more than twenty-seven; but these have been 
subdivided, by purchase, or inheritance, till many proprietors of 
the poorer class hold no more than gives them a right to pasture 
one cow, or eight sheep; ahorse being reckoned equivalent to 
two cows. A council of proprictors prevents encroachments, and 
decides, every season, on what part of the island the great corn 
field shall be. Here every one cultivates his own share, which 
is sometimes but a narrow slip, the bounds of which he carefully 
marks, by sticks or stones; but should these be displaced the 
horse that ploughed it up, may safely be trusted to find the spot 
again. Once a year, aboutthe middle of June, all the sheep, 
amounting to some thousands, are driven into pens, when each 
man selects his own, shears them himself, and separates such as 
he wants for use. This is the only holiday which is kept at Nan- 
tucket. The whole country turns ont to enjoy the occasion, 
booths are set up with refreshments, and the annual merriment is 
as highly relished by these sober people, as the salutations of May 
morning, or the healths of Washington’s birth day. 

Such has been, for a century and a half, the patriarchal man- 
ner of occupying the island of Nantucket: but the spirit of innova- 
tion has found its way even here; and there is now a plan in agita- 
tion for dividing to each proprietor his share, in fee simple, under 
the specious plea of putting it into the power of every man, “ to 
manage his own affairs, in his own way.’ Should this operation 
take place, it will probably throw large tracts into particular hands, 
whe thay improve the breed of sheep, and ameliorate the soil— 
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perhaps plant trees, that might again keep off the spray of the 
sea, and cover the nakedness of the land: but the place would lose 
forever its most interesting peculiarities. It would be no longer 
a copartnership of kinsfolk, with a common interest in the gene- 
ral prosperity. The small landholders would be obliged to sell 
their freeholds, because they would not be worth fencing in. 

The present equality and sociability ofall ranks, would give 
place to that emulation, and reserve, which prevail in more cul- 
tivated societies; and, in another century, the people of Nantucket 
would be no longer remarkable for an attachment to their native 
place, which is now one of their distinguishing characteristics. 


THE POLITE SCHOLAR—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


One of the noblest privileges of my situation and my studies 
is to indicate to the studious gentlemen of the country such im- 
mortal authors, as have enjoyed and deserved the brightest ho- 
nours of the muse. It is moreover, as my friends, the lawyers, 
would express it, my dounden duty to introduce to my country- 
men every illustrious stranger, whenever I have the glorious op- 
portunity of being the gentleman usher on such an occasion. I 
understand to my astonishment that the genius and writings of 
a celebrated chancellor of France are almost entirely unknown 
in America; and that the works of D’AGuESSEAU are not in the 
hands of every barrister and politician. Let us reveal the preten- 
sions of a great man; let us first quote in his favour, the authority 
of the junior lord Lyttleton, and then publish, from a scarce 
source, the Biography of another Bacon. 

My country employments are better than you imagine. I am 
reading, with great care and observation, the works of the chan- 
cellor D’Aguesseau of France. Many years ago, my father gave 
a volume of them to me, desiring me to study it with attention, 
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and consider the contents as his own paternal counsels. At that 
time, Idid neither the one nor the other; however, I am now 
making ample amends for former neglect. The magistrate, the 
statesman, the lawyer, the man of the world, the orator and the 
philosopher will find delight and instruction in these volumes. 
I can say no more; and what I have now said will add them to 
your library, ifit does not already possess them. 

It has been observed that unless the natural powers of the 
human mind be excited by the prospect of some excellence 
which can only be attained with labour and difficulty, it is too apt 
to be diverted by every trifling impression, or to be lulled intoa 
culpable indifference. To present before the imagination exam- 
ples of unsullied virtue or extraordinary talents has therefore 
been recommended by reason and by the sanction of experience, 
as the most efficacious method of leading the unprincipled from 
vice and exciting the indolent to activity. 

But those who have thus attempted to place before the world 
ebjects, which might stimulate or allure, have frequently been 
seduced by enthusiasm to ascribe to their heroes attainments 
above the reach of the human capacity, or virtues which no man 
could hope to imitate, whatever might be the elevation of his 
mind, or the purity of his heart. 

That class of biography, which describes the progress of an 
individual with respect to the general learning, or refinement of 
the age in which he lived, as it precludes in some measure the 
facility of deception, and displays the comparative claim which 
its hero has upon the applause of posterity seems to be the most, 
generally useful. The respective merits of Homer, of Alfred and 
of Bacon must in some measure be judged of by comparing their 
attainments with those of theircontemporaries, while the political 
histories of Charles and of George serve to cast a light upon the 
virtues and blemishes of Milton and Chesterfield. 

The subject of the following sketch, whether we consider his 
eminence as a statesman, his connection with the literary cha- 
yacters of his country, or the importance of the era in which he 
flourished is worthy of the attention of the biographer. The his- 
tory of his life, if properly executed, might afford a more perfect 
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view than has yet appeared of the literature and manners of France 
from the time of Boileau to that of Voltaire. The talents of a 

Roscoe might not be unworthily employed in recommending a 
narrative sufficiently extraordinary to stimulate the inactive with- 
out being too elevated to extinguish emulation, and which might 
possess much ofthe novelty of fiction, with all the credibility of 
truth. 

Henri Francois D’ Aguesseau was born at Limoges the 27th No- 
vember, 1688. His father, H. D’Aguesseau, counseller of state, 
sketched the outlines of the education of his son, and first awake- 
ned his mind to observation and inquiry, by allowing him to visit 
the curiosities of Languedoc in the company of his tutors, who 
endeavoured in their journies to promote the literary advance- 
ment of their pupil by pointing out to him, in the poets of antiqui- 
ty those descriptions, which were applicable to the scenes he 
visited. The attention and ability of their pupil sufficiently re- 
warded their assiduity. His study of the writers of ancient and 
modern times was so intense and his perception so acute that be- 
fore the 20th year of his age, the Greek, the Latin, the Arabic, 
the Hebrew, the Portuguese, the Spanish, the Italian, and the 
English languages were familiar to him. Yet his knowledge of 
these tongues was not gained with unwillingness, but was owing 
to the pleasure which he took in the study of their rudiments, a 
study which he often declared to be no contemptible amuse’“Y nt. 

But this familiarity with the languages however extraordinary 
it may appear was equalled by his knowledge of philosophy and 
the mathematics. His taste for poetry and his talent for criticism 
were so greatthat they procured him the friendship of Boileau and 
Racine. He was acquainted more intimately than any of his con- 
temporaries with the constitution of his country, the nature of its 
commerce and the intricacy of its laws. He studied the legisla- 
tive policy of the Greeks and Romans, examined the governments 
of the neighbouring states, and inquired into the principles of feu- 
dal slavery. 

With these qualifications he became successively the advo- 
cate, the attorney general, and the chancellor of France, and ex- 
eeuted the duties of those important offices with equal fidelity 
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and wisdom, with the approbation of his sovereign and with the 
suffrage of the people. Notwithstanding the multiplicity ofhis em- 
ployments, he never dismissed a cause without having examined 
it with minuteness and accuracy. His sagacity and his vigilance: 
were displayed in various plans for the regulation of the hospitals 
and the relief of the poor. His judicial knowledge was so remark- 
able that before he had reached the summit of his honours, the 
i senators of France consulted him in private that their public con- 
| it duct might be regulated by his advice, and his harangues were 
| considered as the most accurate standards of judicial elocution. 

Yet amid his power and his honours, when perplexed by a 
variety of intricate employments, he never allowed the fatigues 
of his office or of study toinduce him to neglect the duties 





of humanity and benevolence. His justice to his country was 
tempered by mildness to the criminal. His hand was always 
stretched out to the assistance of the unfortunate, and, as he se- 
lected with judgment, he gave with delicacy. He had thus, for 
27 years, continued in his situation, uncontaminated by the vices 
of a court, when the regent, with that caprice which frequently 
attends the ruler ofa nation, deprived himof the seals. That 
knowledge and those acquirements which qualified him to shine 
in the cabinet enabled him to Hil up the vacuity of solitude. He 
dedicated a portion of his time and his learning to the purposes 
of studying the sacred writings in the original, and re-examining 
the opinions of the sages of the law upon the constitution of his 


country. But these, which would have occupied the lives of 


a 


many men, were to him but secondary pursuits: the cultivation of 
music, of poctry, of chemistry, and of botany likewise divided his 
attention. His knowledge of science was so extensive, and his 
love of study so ardent that what were to others the cause of 
' anxiety and labour were to him the principal sources of delight. 
‘i Among those men to whom no intricacy is perplexing he may 
| justly be distinguished; for he surely must have been possessed of 
Hah no mean acuteness of perception, who, when wearied by exercise, 
fh ii | or overpowered by lassitude, could fly toa treatise of Algebra 
| for relaxation and amusement. 
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Yet, notwithstanding the variety and depth of his inquiries, 
it does not appear that he neglected the duties,of domestic life. 
He instructed his children in the rudiments of the sciences, and 
endeavoured with perpetual solicitude to instil into their minds 
the principles of virtue while he regulated his pecuniary affairs 
with regularity and prudence. Nor was he distinguished by any 
of those disgusting singularities which are generally supposed 
to be the concomitants of genius, but to all the erudition of a 
scholar he united the urbanity of the gentleman. 

He continued in solitude, with some intervals of public duty, 
till the year 1737, when he was reinstated in his office, without 
his solicitation, or rather without his consent, and executed his 
duty with his former ability and virtue. He now applied more 
particularly the fruits of his solitary studies to the interest of his 
country, and formed by his own meditation acode of jurispru- 
dence which will remain while regulated society shall exist a 
monument of versatility of talent, and energy of thought. 

But the moment wus approaching in which his learning or his 
eenius would be useless. His infirmities increasing, in the 82d 
year of his life he retired from his public employments, after 
having held the dignity of chancellor of France for 34 years, with- 
ut reproach and without an enemy. Shortly after, his weakness 


becoming insupportable he prepared to meet the stroke of Death 


ww. 


with piety and calmness. During his illness, a book was placed 





F upon his pillow, in reading which he expired. 
f That this extraordinary man was exempted from the frailties 
f and vices of human nature it would be ridiculous to imagine; but 
¥ that his moral character was exemplary may be reasonably be- 
S lieved, since those who opposed his measures with the greatest 
of vehemence acknowledged his virtue. If we consider his attention 
t. toliterature and the propriety of his domestic conduct while em- 
Ly | ployed in the highest offices of state, we shall be obliged to rank 
of him in the number of those men who have preserved their inte- 
’ erity amid the corruptions of acourt, and who have shown that a 
“a 4 statesman may benefit his country and rise to eminence, without 


La anata 7.4 > ro c . *,s* « 
(ne assistance of intrigue or wickedness. Although his abilities 
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'e employed in situations to which few can aspire, yet his ar- 
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dour in the pursuit of knowledge and the constancy of his per- 
severance may be imitated, notonly by men whoare born to add 
to the splendour of a throne, but by those who are doomed to 


languish in comparative obscurity. 
















As it is my earnest desire to diversify as much as is possible 
the contents of these little papers, I now take my leave of the 
chancellor of France, to greet once more the favourite of Mece- 
nas. I am solicitous that Horace, who is, indeed, the amicus om- 
nium Rorarum, should be familiar to every polite reader. But 
Iam persuaded, from certain peculiarities in his, dialect and de- 
meanour, that his manner is strange to many, who like myself, 
would be, as the pure Philadelphians say, right glad of an inti- 
mate acquaintance with an illustrious stranger, provided they 
could clamber easily over the bars of Indolence, or break, with 













the’ strength of a Samson, the shackles of ‘Timidity. Such, as 





are unwilling to encounter difficulty, I am afraid to terrify with 
the horrors of Horace’s Latin. They, who are willing to be 
delighted in the most summary way, will be sufficiently pleas- 
ed with Pope’s imitations. He, who cares not a stiver for the 
measures of the original may be amused with the ensuing 





bold paraphrascs for which we are indebted to a wag, who, 
without audacity, calls himself, Horace in London. 


BOOK If. ODE XI. 
Quid bellicosus, &Fe. 





TO HARRY ESQR. 

Cease, cease, my dear Harry, to trouble your brain, 
With Spain and the Tyrol, to Liberty true; 

Napoleon must cut off an arm of the main, 

if Ere he, or his arms can give trouble to you. 


i 
41 if Our youth, like a rainbow, soon loses its charms, 
q And, with it, Life’s flattering colours are gone; 
V4 Hh i Soft Sleep, Love, and Pleasure, are scar’d from our arms 
a if | As Age, on his crutches, comes tottering on. 


aa The Spring and its roses soon bend to the blast, 
i! ‘The moon fades away, leaving darkness behind; 
a Since Nature will change, why should misery last. 
i ii) Or Care take a permanent lease of oui mind? 
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Dear Hal, if thou lov’st me, as Falstaff would say, 
Let carking old Care be invaulted below; 

And, if he will rise, when you wish to be gay, 
Bid him bring you a bottle of Chdteau Margaot. 


Then let him, when Bacchus and Pleasure combine 
To banish the woes of this whirligig world, 

Like Clarence, obtain his quietus in wine, 
So, in the Red Sea shall his spirit be hurl’d. 


The bibbers of water are drunkards, not we, 
The tide overwhelming their reason divine, 

For man’s like a beast, drinking water, and he 
Must be senseless, indeed, whe refuses his wine. 


Let Lydia, the lovely enchantress, appear 
And breathe to her harp thé effusions of Moore: 
“njoying these transports, oh, what should we fear 
While Wit can exalt us or Beauty allure? 


‘Then cease my dear quidnune, to groan at the news, 
Nor mourn o’er the records of national sorrow, 
But, if you must study, oh, study to lose, 
Tn this day’s enjoyment, the thought of to-morrow. 


‘he wit and ingenuity of our arch imitator are sometimes 
employed at the expense of their worships and their reverences. 
Mrs. Hannah More, however, will hardly frown at the following 
humorous verses. It may be remarked, by the way, that the 
two first stanzas are in the very spirit of Flaccus; and a mere 
English reader, may be pretty well satisfied with looking, as a 
pedant would say, even at the wrong side of the tapestry. 


BOOK I. ODE XXXIV. 
Parcus Deorum cultor et infrequens. 


Inveigled by Hume, from the temple of Truth, 
From Picty’s sheepfold a stray lamb, 

I laughed and I sang, a mere reprobate youth, 
As seldom at church, as sir Balaam. 


But now, through a crack in my worldly-wise head, 
A ray of new light sheds a blaze, | 
And back, with the speed ofa zealot, I tread 


The wide mictaphysical maze. 
VOL. V. H 
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Of late, through the Strand, as I saunter’d away, 
A curricle gave me new life, 

For, O, in that curricle, spruce as the day, 
Sat Coelebs in Search of a Wife! 


Majestic as thunder, he roll’d through the air, 
His horses were rapidly driven, 

I gazed, like the Pilgrim in Vanity Fair, 
When Faithful was snatched into Heaven. 


Loud bellowed the monsters in Pidcock’s abyss, 
Old vagabond Thames caught the sound, 

It shook the Adelphi, amaz’d gloomy Dis, 
And Styx swore an oath under ground. 


The Puritan zises, Philosophy falls, 
When touched by his Harlequin rod, 

The Cobler and Prelate, from separate stai/s 
Chant hymns to the young Demigod. 


The beardless reformer leaves London behind, 
He wanders o’er woodland and common, 

And dives into depths theologic to find 
¥hat darkest of swans—a white woman. 


The Pilgrim of Bunyan felt wiser alarms, 
His darling at home could not bind him, 
?Twas Death and the Devil, when locked in her arms, 


"was Heaven,—when he left her behind him. 


The gayety of our poct’s measure in the following instance, 
will sooth the ear, and the tenderness of his sentiments, find its 


way tothe heart. 


BOOK I, ODE XIX, 
Mater saeva Cupidinum. 


Dame Venus, who lives but to vex, 

And Bacchus, the dealer in wine, 
Unite with the love of the sex, 

To harass this poor head of mine. 
Sweet Ellen’s the cause of my wo, 

’'Tis madness her charms to behold, 
Iler bosom’s as white as the snow, 

And the heart it enshrines is as cold. 
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Her gay repartees have a grace 
Gcod humour alone can impart, 
The roses, that bloom in her face, 
Have planted their thorns in my heart. 
Fair Venus, who sprang from the sea, 
Despising the haunts of renown, 
Leaves Brighton, to frolic with me, 


And spends the whole winter in town. 


I sang of the heroes of Spain, 
Vho fight in the Parthian mode, 
The goddess grew sick at my strain, 
And handed to Vulcan my ode; 
Forbear, she exclaim’d, silly elf, 
With haughty Bellona to rove, 
Leave Spain to take care of himself, 


Thy song is of Ellen and love. 


Come, Love, bring the graces along, 
That Ellen may melt at my woes, 
Let fluent Rousseau gild my tongue, 
And, Chesterfield turn out my toes. 
Ah, no, I must wield other arms, 
Sweet Ellen, to reign in thy heart, 
When Love owes to Nature his charms, 
How vain are the lessons of Art! 





Every admirer of pathetic poetry remembers Cowper’s fa- 
mous stanza, the burden of which is my Mary. This affection- 
ate tribute to Mrs. Unwin we believe has been followed up by 
some hundreds of parodies. Godwin, the author of a forgotten 
book, called Political Justice, and of some romances, which de- 
serve a better fate than oblivion, has taken it lately into his head 
that he is a poet, and has actually produced a most woful and 
pitiful tragedy, in which he reveals his utter ignorance even of 
the common law of Prosody. Horace in London thus facetieus- 
ly guizzes the audacious Pretender. 
BOOK L ODE XXV. 
MY GODIVIN. 








Parcius junctas quatiunt fenestras. 






Our Temple youth, a lawless train, 
Blockading Johnson’s window pane, 
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No longer laud thy solemn strain, 
My Godwin. 
Chaucer’s a mighty tedious elf, 
Fleetwood iives only for himself, 
And Caleb Williams loves the shelf, 
My Godwin. 


No longer cry the sprites unblest, 
Awake, arise, stand forth confest; 
For fallen, fallen, is thy crest 
My Godwin. 
Thy jaded muse for former feats, 
Does penance now in quarto sheets, 
Or, clothing parcels, roams the streets, 
My Godwin. 


Thy flame at Luna’s lamp thou light’st, 

Blank is the verse that thou indit’st, 

Thy play is damn’d, yet still thou writ’st, 
My Godwin. 

And still to wield the gray goose quill, 

When Phebus sinks, to feel no chill, 

‘* With me is to be lovely still,” 


¥ 
o 


My Godwin. 


The winged steed, a bit of blood, 
Bore thee, like Trunnion, through the floods 
To leave thee sprawling in the mud, 
My Godwin; 
But carries now, with martial trot, 
In glittering armour, Walter Scott, 
A poet he—which thou art not, 
My Godwin. 


Nay, nay, forbear these jealous wails, 
Though he’s upborne on Fashion’s gales, 
Thy heavy bark attendant sails, 
My Godwin. 

Fate each by different streams conveys, 
Fis skiff in Aganippe plays; 

And thine in Lethe’s whirlpool strays, 
My Godwin. 
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THE BEEHIVE, No. [V.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci. 
Keep » to the right as the law directs. 


Sucu is the order of the statute in travelling upon turnpike 
roads; and it is very satisfactory and convenient that a rule has 
been established, to which all denominations of travellers must 
yield obedience. It prevents those altercations and quarrels, 
which sometimes occurred formerly upon our roads, from the 
uncertainty in which the question of right was enveloped. 

It is however to be regretted that the rule was not reversed. 
one to the left as the law directs, would have been as conve- 

nt to all descriptions of travellers, and for a large and useful 

prow incomparably more safe. Wagoners, when they travel on 
foot, as very frequently occurs, walk on the left side of their 
teams. Ofcourse, in narrow or difficult roads, when they en- 
counter other teams, they are placed between the two, and are 

ctually in danger of beine crushed to death. Accidents of this 
kind will probably happen. And as prevention is in every case 
better than cure, and as this is one of those cases, which, after 
the event has taken place, admit of no cure, it deserves the at- 
tention of the legislature to pass an act making the alteration 
suggested. 


I am informed, and on the very best authority, that the Eng- 






lish rule is—Keef to the left. 
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Anew project to restrain mendicity. 


The rev. Mr. Haweis, an English clergyman, published, in 






the year 1788, a work onthe situation of the poor, with some 





plans for diminishing the number of beggars. Some of them 






were very extraordinary, and among the rest one had a very cu- 






rious novelty to recommend it to the public attention. He pro- 






posed to pass an act imposing a penalty, not, as the reader would 






suppose, upon the mendicant, but on those who supplied his 





wants.* “ Charity covereth a multitude of sins.’’ 






* Ruggles’s History of the Poor, vol. ii, p. 36. 
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A hint to directors of libraries. 

Many of the libraries of this country, even of those which are 
regarded as of the first order, are remarkably deficient of various 
ancient valuable works, which are sometimes eagerly sought for 
in the elucidation of important points. The Philadelphia Library 
is without doubt highly reputable, and reflects credit upon the 
city by its extent, and the liberality of expenditure, whereby it is 
enriched with all the stores of modern literature. Nevertheless, 
some years since, one of our citizens, having a question of some 
consequence to investigate, was surprised to find that more 
than half the valuable books connected with it, were not in the 
library. 

I propose a simple remedy. 

There are numbers of booksellers in London, perhaps twen- 
ty, whose business consists principally in the purchase and sale 
of old libraries. They publish sale catalogues every year, and 
some of them twice a year, containing complete lists of all their 
books, with the prices annexed, which are in general tolerably 
reasonable. I have seen some of these catalogues, containing 
3 or 400,000 volumes; among these are frequently to be found 
works of the utmost rarity. Instances have occurred of books 
purchased in this manner, of which there probably were not twen- 
ty copies for sale in all Christendom. 

How are we on this side of the Atlantic to avail ourselves 
of these treasures? The mode is very simple. Let an annual ap- 
propriation of two or three hundred dollars be made, and remit- 
ted to London to a suitable correspondent. Let a committee of 
the directors of the library, composed of men of taste and erudi- 
tion, make alist of such valuable ancient books as are not in 
the library, and as it would be desirable to procure. Let the list 
be sent over with the remittance, and let the correspondent be 
directed, on the appearance of the sale catalogues, to purchase 
such of the enumerated articles as they contain, within such limi- 
tations as may be proper. In a few years the advantage would 
be signal and striking. Opportunities of procuring inestimable 
books in London occur daily, in this mode, which, once lost, may 


neyer return. 
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A word on hours of attendance in libraries. In Europe they 
are generally open from an early hourin the morning, till a 
late hour in the evening. Our library is opened at two o’clock, 
and shut at sunset. This, during a considerable portion of the 
year, is only three or four hours. When this regulation was 
adopted, I presume the convenience merely of those who take 
books out of the library was consulted. The board did not ad- 
vert to avaluable description of studious men, who fr equent pub- 
lic libraries, with a view of consulting authorities, and who find 
the morning more suitable to their pursuits, than the afternoon; 
and some of whom would occasionally require the whole day. 
For those who send for books, three hours would probably an- 
swer almost as well as the whole of the longest day in summer. 
But the other class are unquestionably entitled to attention: 
and as a small addition to the librarian’s salary would compen- 
sate him for the residue of his time, it is respectfully submitted 
to the directors of libraries in general, whether the advantages 
of the alteration would not amply compensate for the increased 
expenditure. 





Proximus ardet Ucalegon. Your neighbour’s house is on 


. 
ire. 


Every idea, calculated to diminish the ravages of the de- 
vouring element, fire, which so frequently inflicts upon the inha- 
bitants of our cities, towns and villages, such tremendous calami- 
ties, is deserving of the most serious attention. I therefore trust 
that these few lines may induce some of our fire companies, to 
adopt a simple and unexpensive plan, of the efficacy whereof no 
doukt can be entertained. It has been frequently tried, and always 
with the most salutary consequences. 

Let every fire company provide itself with a dozen or two of 
the thickest and largest blankets that can be purchased. Let 
them be stitched together double, and provided at the sides with 
hooks and eyes alternately, at proper distances. As soon asa fire 
begins to rage, let these blankets be thrown over the roofs of the 
ouses adjacent to that where the devouring fire prevails; and if it 
be in a narrow street, and the wind high, the roofs of the opposite 
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houses ought to be covered in the same manner. Frame houses 
ought to be covered on the top and front and rear. 1 feel pretty 
confident that a single engine, properly worked on houses covered 
in this way, would have a more powerful effect, than ten engines, 
unaided by the blankets. 

If an hundred tons of water were poured upon the roof of a 
house next dour to one on fire, in ten minutes after the torrent 
ceased, the shingles would be as inflammable as at first. Buta 
single engine well directed, would keep the blankets constantly 
saturated. 

Iam so sanguine in my expectations of the success of this plan 
that I believe by way of experiment a frame house, in the midst 
of an entire solid square of houses of that description, might be 
burned down, and all the rest be preserved, provided there wasa 
brick wallon each side, witha parapet. But be that as it may, if in 
arange of brick houses one took fire, I would insure the others for 
oné half per cent. if this plan was adopted. 

I claim no merit from this ne ae as a discovery. It was 
carried into operation, at a dreadi i ul fi fire in Carter’s alley, a few years 
since, by a few intelligent ory and actually arrested the 
progress of the conflagration. 

Shorily afterwards, I recommended the project in one of the 
eazettes, and a genuine wise man of Gotham turned it into ridicule. 


A guestion for gentlemen to solve. 

Among: the fair sex in this city has not “the human face di- 
vine,” greatly improved in beauty, in all its various shades and 
degrees, within the last twenty or twenty-five years? Iam Clearly 
and unequivocally for an affirmative answer. 

I believe that out of every hundred females, from fifteen to five 
and twenty years of age there are probably twice as many beautiful, 
and twice as many handsome, as there were at the commencement 
of the period embraced in my inquiry. Perhaps I am wrong. 
But I hope and trust the idea is well founded 


Fashion. 
This invincible tyrant, who holds in chains so la ‘ze a portion of 
mankind, laughs to scorn all attempts to abridre 


or contract his 
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power. Any effort to break his yoke, is~almost as hopeless as the 
task of Sysiphus who rolls the huge stone upwards on a precipi- 
tous hill. 

Desperate as is the undertaking, I boldly dare it. If I perish in 
the attempt, let it be inscribed on my tomb—Magnis excidit ausis. 
I wish to rescue from his anathema one simple garment, which 
on its first introduction, appeared highly grotesque, but was seon 


. 
: 


found to be uncommonly convenient and comfortable. I mean 
the Shencer, which isnow so completely exploded, that I believe 
there are but two or three in the city, one of which I still venture 
to wear. 

The advantages of this now antiquated vestment, are by no 
means inconsiderable. ‘There are in every year at least filty or six- 
ty days in which the atmosphere is so humid, that some extra co- 

ering is necessary, more paiticularly for valetudinarians—and in- 
deed for those persons in high health, who do not wish to en- 
rolthemselves among the valetudinarians; and yet the weather is 
not so adverse as to Incuce aman going abroad to use a great Coat. 
On ail such occasions, how aiaaliaal does prudence raise her 
voice in fayour of the rejected Sfrencer, and invite him back to re- 
sume his quondam place in our wardrobes! 
Taste. 

‘There is no disputing about tastes,” said one of the ancient 
philosophers. Every day exemplifies the correctness of the 
adage. In passing through the streets of Philadelphia, an ob- 
server is struck with the novel taste in the inscriptions painted 
upon some modern show-boards and signs. The effeminate and 
petit maitre Roman and Italic characters are discarded, and the 
bold, masculine and rough Gothic characters have usurped their 
place. Public thanks are due to those gentlemen, whorhave ef- 
fected this improvement. It is to be hoped that they will not 
stop here—but introduce some of the manners and customs 
of the aboriginals of our country, which modern effeminacy has 


discarded. For instance how much less troublesome would it be 
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for our ladies to wear blankets, held together by skewers, than 
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all the p: pérephanpate of the toilette, such as offends our eyes 


every day? What an improvement would it be for our beaux to 
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cover themselves with the skins of bears and wolves and pan- 

thers, which could be provided with so much ease, instead of 

submitting to be measured by M‘Alpin, Watson, Wildes or Thaw? 
Some fastidious people will probably object to these im- 

provements, as they do to the novel shape of the letters on the 

showboards. I hope such absurd objections will be of no avail, 


am | 








and that my suggestions, which have just the same forcible ar- 
euments to support them as the Gothic characters, which is, 
that they are the antipodes to the customs that have hitherto 
prevailed, will proceed fart fassu with the innovations of the 


paimters. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Eviror, 


The late newspaper accounts of the intrigues of that mysterious Indian 
known by the title of the Prophet of Alleghany, brought to my mind the fol- 
lowing production. It was written some years ago, and the principal circum- 
stances are certainly true. Inthe report of the Newyork missionary so- 
ciety for 1803, there is particular mention made of the intrigues of this sin- 


gular person. Yours, &c. 


THE PROPHET OF THE ALLEGHANY. 


In the year 1798 one of the missionaries to the Indians of the 


North-west, was on his way from the Tuscarora settlement to the 
Senecas. Journeying in picus meditation through the forest, 
a majestic Indian darted from its recesses and arrested his pro- 
gress. His hair was somewhat changed with age, and his face 
marked with the deep furrows of time; but his eye expressed all 
the fiery vivacity of youthful passion, and his step was that ofa 
warrior in the vigour of manhood 

‘“ White man of the ocean, * whither wanderest thou?” said 


* ‘The Indians at first imagined that the white men originally sprung 
from the sez, and that they invaded their country because they had none of 
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the Indian. “ I am travelling,” replied the meek disciple of 
peace, “towards the dwellings of thy brethren, to teach them 
the knowledge of the only true God, and to lead them to peace 


~ 199 


and happiness.” To peace and happiness!” answered the tall 
chief, while his eye flashed fire —“Behold the blessings that fol- 
low the footsteps of the white man; wherever he comes the 
nations of the woodlands fade from the eye like the mists of 
morning. Once over the wide forest of the surrounding world, 
our people roamedin peace and freedom, nor ever dreamed of 
greater happiness, than to hunt the beaver, the bear and the 
wild deer. Irom the farthest extremity of the great deep came 
the white man armed with thunder and lightning, and weapons 
still more pernicious. In war he hunted us like wild beasts; 
in peace he destroyed us by deadly liquors, or yet more deadly 
frauds. Yet a few moons had passed away and whole nations of in- 
vincible warriors, and of hunters that fearless swept the forest 
and the mountain, perished vainly opposing their triumphant 
invaders; or quictly dwindled into slaves and drunkards, and 
their names withered from the earth. Retire, dangerous man, 
leave us all we yet have left, our savage virtues and our 
gods; and do not in the vain attempt to cultivate arude and 
barren soil pluck up the few thrifty plants of native growth, that 
have survived the fostering cares of thy people, and weathered 
the stormy career of their pernicious friendship.” The tall 
chief darted into the wood, and the good missionary pursued 
his way with pious resolution. | 

Hie preached the only true divinity, and placed before the 
eyes of the wondering savages the beauty of holiness, the suf- 
ferings of the Redeemer, and the sublime glories of the chris- 
tian Heaven. He allured them with the hope of everlasting 
bliss, and alarmed them with denunciations of an eternity of mi- 
sery and despair. The awe struck Indians, roused by these accu- 
mulated motives, many of them adopted the precepts of the mis- 
sionary so far as they could comprehend them; and in the 





their own. They sometimes called them in their songs “the white foam ef 
the ocean,” and this name is still often applied contemptuously, by the sava- 
ges of the northwest: | 
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course of eighteen months their devotion became rational, re- 
erular, and apparently. permanent. 

All at once however, the little church in which the good man 
was wont to pen his fold, became deserted. No votary came as 
usual to listen with decent reverence to the pure doctrines 
which they were there accustomed to hear; and only a few soli- 
tary idlers were seen of a Sunday-morning lounging about and 
casting a wistful yet fearful look at their little peaceful and 
now silent mansion. 

The missionary sought them out, inquired into the cause of 
this mysterious desertion, and told them of the bitterness of 
hereafter to those who having once known abandoned the re- 
ligion of the ere true God. The poor Indians shook their 


heads, and informed him thatthe Great Spirit was angry at their 
apostacy, and - sent a prophet forthe summit of the Allegrha- 


ny mountain, to warn them against the admission of new 
doctrines; that there wasto be a ereat meeting of the old men 
soon, and that the prophet would there deliver to the people the 
message with which he was intrusted. The zealous missionary 
determined to be sein iti and to confront the impostor who 
was known by the appellation of the Profihet of the Alleghany. 
He accordingly obtained permission from the chiefs to appear 
at the council, and to reply to the charges that might be 
brought forward. The 12th day of June 1802, was the time fix- 
ed forthe decision of this soleri question, éehethie the belief 
of their forefathers, or that of the white men was the true re- 
ligion?”? ~The usual council house not being large enough to 
contain so great an assemblage of people, they met in a valley 
about cight miles to the westward of the Seneca Lake. This 
valley was then embowered under lofty trees; it 1s surrounded 
on almost every side with high rugged hills, and through it 
meanders a small rive 

It was a scene to call forth every energy of the human 
heart. On asmooth level, near the bank of the slow stream, 
under the shade of a large elm sat the chief men of the tribes. 
—Around the circle which they formed, was gathered a croud 
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gi wondering savages, with eager logks, seeming te demand the 
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true God at the hands of their wise men. In the middle of the 
circle sat the aged and travel worn missionary.—A few eray 
hairs wandered over his brow, his hands were crossed on his 
bosom, and as he cast his hope beaming eye to Heaven, he 
seemed to be calling with pious fervour upon the God of truth 
to vindicate his own eternal word by the mouth of his servant. 

For more than half an hour there was silence in the valley, 
save the whispering of the trees in the south-wind, and the indis- 
tinct murmuring of the river. Then all at once a sound of as- 
tonishment passed through the croud, and the prophet of the AI- 
leghany, was seen descending one of the,high hills; with furious 
and frenzied step, he entered the circle, and waving his hand in 
token of silence, the missionary saw with wonder, the same tall 
chief who four years before had crossed him in the Tuscarora 
forest. The same panther-skin hung over his shoulder, the 
same tomahawk quivered in his hand, and the same fiery and 
malignant spirit burned in his red eye. He addressed the awe- 
struck Indians, and the valley rung with his iron voice. 

‘“ Red man of the woods, hear what the Great Spirit says to 
his children who have forsaken him! 

“ Through the wide regions that were once the inheritance 
of my people, and where for ages they roved as free as the wild 
winds, resoundstheaxe ofthe white men. The paths of your fore- 
fathers are polluted by their steps, and your hunting fields are 
every day wrested from you by their arts. Once on the shores 
of the mighty ocean your fathers were wont to enjoy all the 
luxuriant delights of the deep. Now yow are exiles in swamps 
or on barren hilis; and these wretched possessions you enjoy 
by the precarious tenure of the white man’s will. The shrill cry 
of revelry or war no more is heard on the majectic shores of the 
Hudson, or the swect banks of the silver Mohawk. There 
where the Indian lived and died free as the air he breathed, and 
chased the panther and the deer from morn till evening— 
even there the christian slave cultivates the soil in undisturbed 
possession; and as he whistles behind his plow, turns up the 
sacred remains of your buried ancestars. Have ye not heard 
at ¢vening and sometimes in the dead of night, those mournful 
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and melodious sounds that steal through the deep vallies, or 
along the mountain sides like the song of echo? These are 
the wailings of those spirits whose bones have been turned up 
by the sacrilegious labours of the white men, and left to the 
mercy of the rain and the tempest. They call upon you to 
avenge them—they adjure you by every motive that can 
rouse the hearts of the brave, to wake from your long sleep 
and by returning to these invaders ofthe grave the long ar- 
rears of vengeance, restore again the tired and wandering spi- 
rits to their blissful paradise far beyond the blue hills.* 

These are the blessings you owe to the christians. They 
have driven your fathers from their ancient inheritance—they 
have destroyed them with the sword and poisonous liquors— 
they have dug up their bones, and there leit them to bleach in 
the wind—and now they aim at compieting your wrongs, and 
insuring your destruction by cheating you into the belief of 
that’ divinity, whose very precepts they plead in justification of 
all the miseries they have heaped upon your race. 

“ Hear me, O, deluded people for the last time!—If you per- 
sist in deserting my altars, if still you are determined to listen 
with fatal credulity to the strange pernicious doctrines of these 
christian usurpers—if you are unalterably devoted to your new 
gods, and new customs—if you will be the friend of the white- 
man, and the follower of his God—my wrath shall follow you. 
Iwill dart my arrows of forked lightning among your towns, 
and send the warring tempests cf winter to devour you. Ye 
shall beeome bloated with intemperance, your numbers shall 
dwindle away until but a few wretched slaves survive, and 
these shall be driven deeper and deeper into the wild, there to 
associate with the dastard beasts of the forest, who once fled 
before the mighty hunters of your tribe. ‘The spirits of your 
fathers shall curse you from the shores of that happy ‘island 
in the great lake, where they enjoy an everlasting season of 
hunting, and chase the wild deer with dogs swifter than the 
wind. Lastly, I swear, by the lightning, the thunder and the tem- 


* © The answering voices heard from the caves and hollows which the La- 
tins call echo, they (the Indians) suppose to be the wailings of souls wander- 


ing through these places.” Pitero Martire: 
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pest, that in the space sixty moons, of all the Senecas not one 
of yourselves or your posterity shall remain on the face of the 
earth.” 

The prophet ended his message, which was delivered with 
the wild eloquence of real or fancied inspiration, and all at once 
the croud seemed to be agitated with asavage sentiment of in- 
dignation against the good missionary. One of the fiercest broke 
though the circle of old men to despatch him, but was restrain- 
ed by their authority. 

When this sudden feeling had somewhat subsided, the mild 
and benevolent apostle obtained permission to speak in behalf 
of him who had sent him. Never have I seen a more touch- 
ing pathetic figure than this good man. He seemed past sixty 
—his figure tall yet bending—his face mild, pale, and highly 
intellectual—and over his forehead which yet displayed its blue 
veins were scattered at solitary distances a few gray hairs. 
Though his voice was clear, and his action vigorous, yet there 
vas that in his looks, which seemed to say his pilgrimage was 
soon to close forever. 

With pious fervour, he described to his audience, the glory, 
power and beneficence of the Creator of the whole universe: 
He told them ofthe pure delights of the christian Heaven, and of 
the neverending tortures of those who rejected the precepts of 
the Gospel: He painted in glowing, and fervid colours the filial 
piety, the patience, the sufferings of the Redeemer, and how he 
perished on the cross for the sins of the whole human race: and 
finally he touched with energetic brevity on the unbounded mer- 
cies of the Great Being who thus gave his only begotten Son 
a sacrilice for the redemption of mankind. 

When he had concluded this part of the subject, he pro- 
ceeded to place before his now attentive auditors, the advanta- 
ges of civilization, of learning, science, and a regular system 
oflaws and morality. He contrasted the wild Indian roaming 
the desert in savage independence; now revelling in the blood of 
enemies, and in his turn the victim of their insatiable vengeance; 
with the peaceful citizen enjoying all the comforts of cultivated 
life in this happy land, and only bounded in his indulgences, by 


‘hose salutary restraints which contribute as well to his own 
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happinees,as that of society at large. He described the husband- 
















man enjoying in the bosom of his family a peaceful indepen- 





dence, undisturbed by apprehensions of midnicht surprize, plun- 






der and assassination; and he finished by a solemn appeal to hea- 






ven that his sole motive for coming among them, was the love 





of the Creator and of his creatures. 
iy As the good missionary closed his appeal, Red Jacket, a Se- 






neca chiefof great authority, andthe most eloquent of all his na- 






tion, rose and enforced the exhortations of the venerable preach- 






er. He repeated his leading arguments, and with an eloquence 





truly astonishing in one like him, pleaded the cause of Religion 






and Humanity. The ancient council then deliberated for near 






the space of two hours; afier which the oldest man arose, and 
solemnly pronounced the resuit of their conference, “ That the 
Christian God, was more wise, just, beneficent and powerful, 
than the Great Spirit, and that the missionary who delivered his 
precepts, ought to be cherished as their best benefactor—their 








guide to future happiness.” 
When this decision was pronounced by the venerable old 







man, and acquiesced in by the people, the rage of the Prophet of 






Alleghany became terrible. He started from the ground, seiz- 






ed his tomahawk, and denouncing the speedy vengeance of the 













Great Spirit on their whole recreant race, darted from the cir- 
cle, with wild impetuosity, and disappeared in the shadows of 
the forest. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF MR. JOSEPH WOOD. 


THERE is perhaps no example, more useful than that of a 
man who has by the strength and vigour of bis mind, surmount- 
ed every obstacle that opposed his success in honourable pur- 
suits, and risen to distinction as it were in spite of fate. It serves 


to animate such as are labouring to overcome similar difficul- 
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ties by showing them that, nothing is impossible to talents when 
euided by perseverance and animated by ardour, and that how- 
ever forlorn may be the hope that cheers their rugged path, 
still there is a divinity in true genius, which sooner or later 
will inevitably lead to success. For want of this conviction ma- 
ny obscure and friendless men who might have gained distinc- 
tion in the pursuits of science and literature, have after a few 
desperate struggles to overcome the disadvantages of their si- 
tuation, sunk back into their original state, and died disappoint- 
ed and unknown. The following little sketch will serve per- 
haps to encourage “ some bashful! genius in his rural cell,” to 
come forth and try the strength of his arm in the lists of honour- 
able fame. 

Mr. Joseph Wood was born at Clarkstown, Orange county, 
in the state of Newyork, about the year 1778. His father was 
a respectable though not a wealthy farmer, and like most 
fathers of that most truly useful class, wished his son to 
follow the same avocation. Atthat period of comparative sim- 
plicity, it was not the fashion for the honest yeomanry of the coun- 
try, to reserve one at least, of their hopeful sons, perhaps the 
dullest of them all, for a /ideral profession, as it is called; and 
thus rob the state of a sturdy ploughman, or expert mower, to 
make a paltry pettifogging lawyer, or a miserable country prac- 
titioner in physic. That honest, downright, and clear sighted 
common sense which is the most valuable of all human qualities, 
taught them to perceive, that the life of a farmer generally led to 
content and independence, and that while the country contained 
such vast quantities of unappropriated lands, it was a more use- 
ful occupation to sow turnips, than to sow dissentions, and that 
aman benefitted his country more by planting potatoes weil, 
than by practising physic ill. 

Under this view of things it is to be supposed that the son 
of a farmer generally followed the path of his father before him, 
and was for the most part content to live and die on the spot 
where he was born. Wood however, who had very early in life 
imbibed a love for that art, in one branch of which he has,since 
attained such excellence, was determined to pursue the bent of 


his inclination at an all hazards. To those who are accustom- 
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ed to inquire into the first causes which give a decided charac- 

ter to the mind and a permanent direction to its pursuits, it will 

not appear singular that in such a remote situation, where never 

painter was seen or scarcely heard of, Wood should have fallen 

in love with painting, when it is known that the country in 

which he passed his early days, is romantic and picturesque in 

an uncommon degree. It abounds in beautiful landscapes, and is 
remarkable for a happy combination of natural objects, rarely 

to be met with. While pursuing the usual employment of a 
farmer’s boy his attention was often attracted by the windings of 
some solitary brook, the charms of some rich and varied land- 
scape, or the bold and sweiling outline of the distant highlands. 
His first attempts were to sketch rude imitations with his pencil, 
for though circumstances afterwards led him to another branch 
of the art, his natural bias was towards landscape painting, some- 
times he would steal away from his work to practise that voca- 
tion to which nature had so strongly directed him, and on these 
occasions his father used to cherish the most melancholy pre- 
sages respecting his future fate. He would shake his head with 
much sagacity, and prophecy with a melancholy foreboding 
‘¢ that the boy would be ruined.’’ At such times too, with the 
very best intentions in the world, he would tear up his drawings, 
put his pencil under sequestration, and by virtue of his office as 
sheriff of the county, confine him for several hours in the stee- 
ple of the court house in which he resided. It will readily be 
perceived by those who have lived in the country, and observed 
the habits, reflections and opinions of our excellent yeomanry 
of those times, that this conduct of the honest old gentleman was 
perfectly natural. Among this class of the community, more 
virtuous and patriotic by far, yet notso much enlightened by an 
intercourse with the busy world, as the inhabitants of cities, in- 
dustry is considered a cardinal virtue and manual Jabour the 
first of human employments. Exertion of mind therefore as it 
for the most part tends to inaction of body is highly unpopular, 
and there is little difference in their minds between the vacant 
ideot who sits in the sun all day in listless inanity, and he who 
employs himself in the labour of intense contemplation. 
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Wood however did not much mind being shut up in his 
steeple, because it commanded more extensive views of the sur- 
rounding country; but as he could not live forever upon land- 
scape, and asthe sheriff resolutely persisted in dispensing him 
nothing but duke Humphrey’s fare, it became necessary at these 
times, to open a negociation in which it was always stipulated 
that he should give up his black lead pencil, mind his work, 
and forever abandon the wicked custom of lounging on the 
banks of the lake which lay at some little distance among the 
mountains. These truces did not last in general longer than 
those of the English and Scotish borderers, and very shortly af- 
ter the ratification of the last agreement of this kind, the young 
offender was detected in the very act of sketching the outlines of 
one of those fine mountains, that threw its dark shadows into 
the middle of the forbidden lake. Such an open breach of the 
peace produced further hostilities, and Wood finally at the age 
of fifteen put himself under the care of the destinies, and trug- 
ged away to New-York, with his Icad pencil, and six dollars in 
his pocket, to seek his fortune. His object was to find some 
situation in which he might improve himself in drawing. 

Those who have had the happiness of being set adrift in the 
world in early life, to stem the tide of fortune, or yield to its 
force, as fate ordains, will be able to conceive the difficulties 
that lav in the way of our raw adventurer. Wherever he directed 
his applications, they met with disappointment, and often with 
insult. One recommended him to go home and improve him- 
self in the noble art of sowing turnips, another to bind himself 
apprentice to some distinguished sign painter, while a third 
advised him by all means to go and hang himself. In_ short, 
every where his hopes were disappointed, his feelings insulted, 
and his perseverance wasexercised in vain; for at the end of two 
years, during which time he supported himself by working in 
summer, and playing the violin in winter, he stiil remained with- 
out a friend to take him by the hand, or a hope to beckon him on 
to continue his pursuit. Walking one day along Broadway, in- 
dulging in some of those precious contemplations that spring 
from oft baffled expectations, and perseverance long exercised 
in vain, Wood was attracted by some miniature pictures in. the 
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window of a silver-smith’s shop. . He went in and after some 
negociation, the master, who had some little knowledge of him, 
received him as an apprentice, and graciously allowed him to look 
at the pictures in the window when he had nothing else to do. 
While here, he accidentally hurt his left hand, and being inca- 
pable for a time of assisting in the business of the shop, was 
permitted to attempt a copy of one of the miniatures, which how- 
ever were none of the best. This was the dawning of better 
days, for he succeeded, in this attempt so as not only to encou- 
rage his own hopes, but to excite well grounded expectations 
in others. 

In this situation he continued some time longer occasionally 
stealing a few hours to devote to painting; when he had the good 
fortune to attract the notice of the late Mr. Malbone, an artist 
who not only excelled others in his art, but also in those excel- 
lent qualities that give a man a lasting place in the recollections 
ofhis friends. This gentleman was at that time considered as 
unquestionably the best miniature painter in this country; and 
as it is when a man feels himself above the danger of rivalry, 





that he is most apt to encourage merit in his own profession, 


he generously gave his assistance to a friendless adventurer, 
who possessed a claim to his regard ina congeniality of taste 
and genius. While he lived he was Wood’s best friend, and when 
he died he left him an example in his life anda pattern im his 
works. By thus disciplining his genius in the school of so fine 
amaster, and by unwearicd assiduity in his profession, Wood be- 
came what he now is, the rightful successor of his excellent 
friend, and the first artist in his line, in the United States. 

itis with great pleasure we add, that after having by the vi- 
gour and perseverance of his mind, overcame every obstacle that 
opposed his pursuit, Wood had the pleasure of seeing his aged 
father live to witness his success and to hear him retract his rash 
prophecy “that the boy would be ruined.” He is now exer- 
cising his talentsin Newyork without a rival, and with a clear 
prospect of that reputation and independence which ought ever 
to bethe reward of genuis and industry, and which in the opinion 
of those who know him best, he merits by excellence in his art . 
as wellas by his unassuming manners and genuine worth. 
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THE FALSE PRINCE OF MODENA. 


An Anecdote of the \8th Century. 


Translated for the Port Folio. 


Of all the imposters who under false names have shone more 
or less on the theatre of the world, one of the most remarkable, 
bythe singularity of the circumstances which favoured his impos- 
ture, is a youth who made his appearance about the middle of 
the last century in the island of Martinique, under the title of He- 
reditary Prince of Modena. The following is a statement of the 
facts such as they have been reported by an eye-witness, who 
without pretending to explain them, simply relates what passed 
under his own observation. He deserves the more confidence, 
because never having shared in the credulity of those who were 
seduced by so singular an imposture, he cannot be suspected of 
exaggerating the inconceivable circumstances which might in 
some measure seem as an excuse for this credulity. 

In the beginning of the year 1748, France being yet at war 
with Great Britain, a small merchant vessel bound from Rochelle 
to the Cul-de-sac Marin, a port of Martinique, was so closely 
pursued by the English cruisers which blockaded that island, 
that the captain seeing the impossibility of saving his vessel and 
cargo, determined on trying at least to escape captivity, by throw- 
ing himself and all his crew into his long-boat; they succeeded 
in reaching the shorein safety, but withthe loss ofall their effects. 

Besides the crew, which was not numerous, this captain had 
on board with hima young man, of eighteen or nineteen years of 
age, whose features, without being beautiful or regular, were 
agreeable, his figure elegant although small, but who was espe- 
cially remarkable by the fairness and extreme delicacy ofhisskin, 
which seemed to indicate an elevated rank in life. He called 
himself the Cuunt of Tarnaud, son of a major-general, and the 
respect of the crew appeared to announce a still more distin- 
guished situation. He had however sailed without any attendants; 
the only person who was particularly attached to his person was 
one Rhodez, a young sailor of about 24 years of age, the captain’s 
mate, with whom he had become acquainted during the passage. 
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This young man seemed to enjoy his intimate confidence; but on 
the part of Rhodez the intimacy did not amount to familiarity, 
and the most unequivocal marks of respect betrayed his conside- 
ration for the stranger. 

The latter, when they reached the shore, had inquired for 
some reputable inhabitant of the island, at whose house he might 
find an asylum and assistance. The residence of an officer, na- 
med Duval Ferrol, who lived near the spot where they had land- 
ed, was pointed out tohim. He went there, without any other 
recommendation than the misfortune he had lately undergone. 
He was received as is usual in America, and in all countries 








where the difficulty of communication between the inhabitants 
supports the exercise of hospitality, and established himselfthere 
with Rhodez. 

All sorts of attentions were shown him; these he accepted, as if 
he rather conferred than received a favour. He eluded by vague 
answers the numerous questions addressed to him; and the mys- 
terious couduct of Rhodez supported and even increased a curi- 
osity which was directed towards the young stranger with great- 
er vivacity in consequence of the captain’s refusing to answer 
all inquiries respecting him. He merely said in confidence to 
the commandant of the Cul-de-sac Marin, that this youth had 
been brought to him by a merchant, who had recommended to 
him in private, but without giving any farther instructions, to 
treat him with great respect, because he was a person of impor- 
tance.* 

Every thing about the young man appeared indeed mysterious 
and extraordinary. He had arrived at Rochelle, as has been 
since learnt, some time before his embarkation. He was at that 
time accompanied by an elderly man whoappeared to be his men- 
tor. Nobody knew by what conveyance they had come. They 


were both dressed with the greatest simplicity, On arriving at 
Rochelle, instead of stopping at an inn, they had hired a small 
apartment in a private house, and had immediately caused it to 


*This captain’s name was Mendavid; he was a very ignorant and stupid 
individual. 
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be furnished at their expense, at no great cost indeed, but com- 
fortably. During their residence in that city, the young man had 
lived very retired, never going out, seeing nobody, living prin- 
cipally on shell-fish and especially fresh-water cray-fish, which 
are scarce aid dear at Rochelle. 

The old man, on the contrary, was a great deal from home; 
his chief business seemed to consist in finding an opportunity to 
embark his pupil, which was not an easy matter in consequence 
of the war. At last one had presented itself; when the youth 
set out to go on board, the woman at whose house he lodged ha- 
ving asked him what she should do with his furniture; “keep it,”’ 
answered he, “to remember me.” His conductor who witnessed 
this act of generosity, had scarcely appeared to notice it. The 
present might be estimated at about five hundred livres; but the 
most singular circumstance was that he who made it did not 
take with him, in money and effects, much more than the value 
of that sum; and from the manner of his deduwz in the colony, it 
was not to be presumed that he had secured for himself any very 
certain rescources there. However nothing seemed to give him 
uneasiness during the passage. His manners had constantly 
been dignified, without prodigality. When they found them- 
selves obliged to betake themselves to their boat and coast-alonge 
the island in order to escape the English, they had not had time 
to put any provisions on board, the crew were starving; he pur- 
chased of a planter, whom they met in his pirogue, the provisions 
he was carrying to hisplantation, and distributed them among 
the sailors, who, as will easily be believed, were filled with new 
respect for the young passenger, whose importance was already 
made known to them by the mysterious recommendation given 
to the captain. 

Some of these details were soon spread about the island; it 
was known from the sailors that their passenger had been sick 
on board; that all kinds of attention were paid him; that he had 
received them with great affability and goodness, mingled howe- 
ver with a little hauteur. During his indisposition, Rhodez, by 
the captain’s orders, never left the sick gentleman; and from 
this time dated the intercourse of confidence on one part. and of 
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respect and services really extraordinary on the other, which ex- 


isted between these two individuals. 

There was in all this more than enough to kindle curiosity, 
ever onthe watch in places where it can but rarely be excited 
and not easily satisfied. Already it was known throughout the 
colony that a man of high birth had arrived at Martinique and 
lodged at Duval Ferrol’s ; all the circumstances of his landing 
were mentioned; his daily actions were the. subject of conver- 
sation; facts were misrepresented, exaggerated, multiplied; 
the imaginations of people were excited, without yet having a 
determinate object before them, and this young man, who had 
been only four days in the island, was already the subject of 
endless rediculous suppositions, of romantic stories cach more 
strange than the other, all repeated with equal assurance and 
received with equal avidity. 

However, after a few days, Duval Ferrol informs the stranger 
that not knowing him and being himself a subaltern officer, he 
had been under the necessity of making his arrival known to 
the Lieutenant de Roi, commanding at the Cul-de-sac Marin, 
end that the latter requested to see him. The young man goes 
there, he presents himself by the name of count de Tarnaud and 
is well received; but the commandant, having had notice of the 
rumours wnich are circulated on the subject of the stranger, and 
being determined to pierce through the mystery which enve- 
lops him, offers him a lodging in his house and the use of his 
table. Tarnaud accepts it all, and now we have him established 
at Nadau’s; this was the commandant’s name. 

Rhodez, who never quitted him, took up his quarters there 
also, and thus appeared to acknowledge a sort of voluntary de- 
pendence, which by the by, he did not seek to dissemble. 

Young Tarnaud had now been two days at the commandant’s ; 
the latter had company to dine with him. When they were just 
seated at table, the young man perceives that he has forgotten his 
handkerchief—Rhodez leaves his seat and goes for it. All the 
guests stare at each other; a white man wait upon a white man! 
This in the islands is an unheard of thing, a dishonourable thing, 
unless it were a prince, or at least the governor of the colonv. 
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The poorest planter would not consent to do it; and Rhodez, of 
a good family, well educated, acquainted with the customs of the 
country, would certainly not commit himself to such a degree 
for aman of ordinary rank. Who then can this stranger be? 
What confidential information can Rhodez have obtained from 
him ? How is this mystery to be unravelled ? 

The company are seated; in the midst of the dinner Nadau 
receives a letter from Duval Ferrol : 

“You desire of me,” writes he, “ information respecting the 
French passenger who lodged some days at my house ; his sig- 
nature will tell you more than I could do. I herewith send you 
a letter which I have just now received from him.” 

Nadau looks over the letter enclosed in that of Duval ; it con- 
tains nothing but thanks, expressed in a style bad enough—but 
what confounds him is that it is signed D’Este, and not Tarnaud. 
As soon as dinner was over, he takes aside one of his guests, to 
whom he communicates the contents of the packet. His friend 
sets off immediately for the house of the marquis d’Eragny, 
whose plantation was at a short distance. The marquis was 
still at table with several other persons who dined with him.— 
They were speaking of the stranger; the new-comer states what 
has just happened. At the name of Esté every body was asto- 
nished—they endeavour to find out who it can be, and at last, af- 
ter consulting the court Almanack, it is decided that the stranger 
can only be Hercules Rinaldo d’Esté, hereditary prince of Mode- 
na and brother of the dutchess of Penthievre. Nothing more 
easy than to ascertain the fact ;—one of the company, by name 
Bois-Fermé, the commandant’s brother in law, declares that the 
preceding year he has several times seen the prince of Mode- 
na; another of the company has seen him when with the army; 

they resolve to clear up all doubts about the matter ; in the mean- 
time they must finish their wine. Towards evening the whole 
troop mount their horses, and arrive at the commandant’s as he 
is going to supper. They look atten.ively on the stranger. 
Bois-Fermé declares that it is certainly he. —It is true that Bois- + 
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Ferme never spoke a word of truth, even when he was drunk.* 
But the other officer says the same thing; they approach the 
commandant.—“ You have in your house,” say they to him, 
“the hereditary prince of Modena.”—Scarcely had the company 
taken their seats, when the sound of instruments was heard out 
of doors; it proceeded from some French horns which Bois- 
Fermé had brought with him. Zhey drank the health of Her- 
eules Rinaldo d’ Estée, hereditary prince of Modena, to a flourish 
ofthe music. The person, in whose house this scene was per- 
formed, appeared at first surprised, embarrassed ; then expres- 
sed. dissatisfaction at such a picce of indiscretion. 

“ My lord,” say they to him, “you cannot conceal yourself 
from us; we know who you are.” He then leaves the table, 
takes the commandant aside and says to him: “ I did not expect, 
in so distant a country, to be recognized so soon. Inform those 
gentlemen that I insist on being incognito; and that I am for 
every body the count de Tarnaud.’’ Nadau communicates to 
all present the prince’s orders ; every body takes leave with pro- 
mises of keeping the secret, and you may suppose how well 
they perform their engagement. 

Our colonies, and particularly Martinique, were at that time 
im a very critical situation. The island was blockaded by the 
English and provisions were scarce; none could be procured 
but from the neutral islands of Curacoa and St. Eustatius.— 
These supplies, in their own nature sufficiently precarieus and 
burdensome, were rendered still more so by the advices of some 
of the principal officers, who sought in the public misery for 
means to Increase their private fortunes. At the head of these 
was the marquis of Caylus, governor-general of the windward 
islands, residing at Martinique ; he was a man of extravagant ha- 
bits, whom the embarrassment of his affairs forced into the hands 


* Bois-Fermé had a negro, named La Plume, who waited on him at table, 
and whom he had taught not a word of French, except oui (yes).—* Is it not 
true La Plume ?” his master used to say, turning round to him whenever he 
had told a story a little hard of digestion. “ Oui” answered constantly and la- 
eonically La Plume. Js it not true, La Plume ? had become a proverbial mode 
of expressing doubt of a fuct or a story. 
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of a crowd of designing people who led him into speculations, 
of which the profits were for them and the odium for him. It 
was he who was the principal subject of accusation ; his subal- 








terns, whom he watched with jealous severity, took part with 
the multitude in their animosity against him, which was more- 
over excited by the scarcity now beginning to be felt to an alarm- 


ing degree. Discontent was at its height and waited only for 


an opportunity of declaring itself. It is easy to imagine what 
an effect was produced on the minds of people thus prepared, 
by the news of the arrival of the pretended prince. 

Every body was engaged in calculating the advantages which 
would result to the colony from this event. No one asked: 
what business has a prince of Modena at Martinique? Why has 
he come in such a manner? What does he mean to do? or if such 
questions chance to be made, there are answers ready to all of 
them. Besides four or five persons pretend to have seen him 
at Paris, and whether they believe it or not, declare that this is 
the man. In short they all need the indulgence of hope, and their 
wishes are too keen to admit of doubt. 

Nadau who fancies that his fortune is made, and moreover 
excited by individual resentment against the governor, hastens 
to lay before his guest the complaints of the whole colony ; 
unveils to him the tricks of the speculators to raise the price 
of provisions, informs him of the monopoly they exercise in 
this necessary branch of trade, and paints in vivid colours the 
misery which is consequent to it. The prince grows warm, 
gets into a passion, swears that he will put a stop to such scan- 
dalous proceedings, that he will cause to be punished those who 
thus abuse the king’s confidence. In the meantime, if the 
English should attempt to land, he will place himself at the 
head of the inhabitants to repel them. 

Nadau fails not to repeat this conversation. Enthusiasm 
and confidence are excited by it. The fermentatation even 
reaches Fort St. Pierre where the marquis of Caylus then was, 
and who laughed at this cabal which he expected-to annihilate 
With a single frown. However reports were coming to him 
from every quarter. He gives orders to the commandant of the 
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Cul-de-sac Marin to send the count de Tarnaud to him, or if 
he is a person of rank to bring him himself. Nadau answers 
that the person at his house is, beyond all doubt, the hereditary 
prince of Modena; that the prince is sick and cannot go to St. 
Pierre. The governor, on receiving this message, despatches 
the captain of his guards accompanied by another officer, and 
eharges them witha letter for the count de Tarnaud, by which 
he invites him to come to St. Pierre. The count or prince, which 
you please, reads the letter and says tothe envoys: * Tell your 
master that I am to all othersthe count de Tarnaud, but to him, 
Hercules Rinaldo d’Este. If he wishes to see me let him come 
half-way ; let him, in four or five days hence, go to Fort-Royal*; 
I will be there.” 

The messengers had their doubts when they set out on their 
errand: they returned persuaded. The marquis himself began 
not to know what to think of the matter. ‘ There is no doubt 
about its being the prince,”’ said the captain of the guards; 
“ G**d (this was the officer who accompanied him) was 
struck with his likeness to the dutchess of Penthiévre his 
sister, and especially to the dutchess his mother. Besides 
Nadau is so sure of the fact that he must have proofs of it; if 
he conceals them, it is in order to lay a snare for you. Take 
eare what you are about.” The governor, borne along by the 
general conviction, and perhaps disturbed by the consciousness 
of his own improper conduct, at last gives up the point. He 
goes into his drawing-room where the company were expecting 
the result of his message. An officer had just been laying a 
wager that the pretended count de Tarnaud was not the prince 
of Modena; the governor told him he had lost.* 

This was the decisive blow ; the incredulous were silent, the 
others triumphed. The governor seemed to have lost his sen- 
ses; he wrote word that he should go to Fort-Royal, began his 
journey, then changed his mind, and returned to Saint Pierre. 

The prince (for we must call him so) pursues his excursion 
followed by a court of seventeen or eighteen gentlemen. He 


* Fort-Royal is seven leagues from Saint Pierre, and the same distance 


from Cul-de-sac Marin. 
+ The officer who laid this wager, was the narrator of this ane¢dote. 
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arrives at St. Pierre, traverses the streets as in triumph, sends 
notice to the Jesuits that he intends to lodge with them, and on 
his way chooses precisely the road which passes before the go- 
vernor’s house. ‘The latter, who was looking through the blinds 
exclaims on seeing him pass: “it is absolutely the picture of 


b 


his mother and sister ;”’ and immediately as if attacked with a 
vertigo he leaves Saint Pierre and returns to Fort-Royal, leav- 
ing the field to his adversary, who joked at his flight and said to 
those who mentioned it to him; “your general is a runaway ; 
but I will catch him for you; I will fetch back his ears*.” 

Now then the prince was established at the Jesuits’ convent. 
He no longer concealed himself; he had formed his household. 
The marquis d’Eragny is his grand equery; Duval Ferrol and 
Laurent Dufont, (this was he who recognized him at the same 
time as Bois-Ferme,) are his gentlemen; Rhodez, his page. He 
holds his court, has regular audiences, to which go on the one 
hand the crowd who have petitions to present against the go- 
vernment, and on the other the principal officers of the colony 
who come to pay their respects to the prince; among these are 
M. de Ranché, the intendant, and one Martin Poinsable, local 
eovernor of Martinique, who having always done every thing 


with money or for money, saw nothing better to get himself into 


\e 


\e 


favour than to offer his purse together with his services. The 
prince turned his back without making him any answer. This 
was not the first offer of the kind he had refused; and besides, 


a particular circumstance at this time enabled him to despise 
them. 


CC VW 
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The duke of Penthiévre possessed at Martinique considera- 
ble sums of money, which were entrusted to a confidential per- 
son charged with laying them out to advantage. This gentleman 
had not been among the last to present himself before his mas- 
ter’s brother-in-law. The prince had received him very well, 
had conversed with him in private for half an hour, after which 
both cash and cashier were placed at his highness’ disposal. 


* " 
When runaway negroes were caught, it was customary at Martinique to 
cut off their ears. 
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If any doubts had yet existed respecting the principality, no 
more would have been necessary to dissipate them.  Liewain, 
this was the agent’s name, had the reputation of being a prudent 
and honest man; he had resisted with spirit and ability the mar- 
quis of Caylus’ attempts to engage him in his speculations; he 
would not, it was said, have allowed himself to be so grossly taken 
in by aladofeighteen. He was moreover intimately acquaint- 
ed with the affairs and connexions of the house of Penthiévre; 
in order to convince him, the prince must necessarily have com- 
municated to him details of a very particular nature; he must 
even have had very cogent reasons for giving him in such a man- 
ner the disposal of his money. Thus the arrival of a prince of 
Modena at Martinique, which could at first be only explained 
as the frolic of a youth, now assumed in the eyes of the wiseacres 
of the island, all the appearance of a political mystery. 

The prince had yet been only three days at the Jesuits’; he 
had shown himself on horseback and on foot in all the streets; 
had walked about, leaning affectedly upon his equery; had sup- 
ped at the countess de Rochechonart’s; had played at cards; had 
been in the society ofthe ladies, polite, but cold, lofty and embar- 
rassed.* This was attributed to etiquette. Ifany chanced to 
think otherwise, they took good care not to say so. The Jesuits 
were proud of the honour done to their convent, the Dominicans 
jealous, so that in order to content them, the prince, on his re- 
turn from a little excursion to Saint Pierre, did them the plea- 
sure to take up his residence with them.t 

The reception they gave him was even more magnificent 
than that of the Jesuits.| A table of thirty covers was every day 
served up for the prince; to which he caused to be invited by his 
gentlemen the different persons whom he wished to favour. He 
ate his repasts in public, with trumpets sounding; and but for a 


* He soon got rid of his embarrassment. It is supposed he met with some 
assistance on the occasion. 

} They say too that he was afraid of remaining longer exposed to the pier- 
cing eyes of the old father principal of the Jesuits, a man of sense and experi- 
ence, who had lived a long time in Italy. 

+ This affair cost the Dominicans forty-two thousand livres. 
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balustrade which was erected in the middle of the hall, he would 
have been in danger of being crushed by the crowds who pressed 
in to behold him. 








Never had Saint Pierre exhibited such a scene; never was 
disorder more complete and at the same time more gay. All ac- 
tion of the government was suspended, but its absence was as 


yet perceptible only by the cessation of the tyranny it had exer- 


cised. Songs, epigrams in ridicule of the chief officers were 
showered upon them, and these gentlemen thought it the wisest 
way to bear the joke patiently. Provisions appeared again in 
abundance; and lastly the news of peace arrived to crown the ge- 


neral intoxication. 
| However vessels had been a long time before this despatched 
, toFrance. The prince had written to his family, * and had gi- 
ven his letters in charge to a merchant-captain in the employ 
. of Liewain. No answers arrived, and the prince seemed to be 
9 very uneasy on this account. The governer, on the other hand, 
, had sent off the engineer Des Rivieres to the minister, to give 
d him an account of what had happened and to ask for instructions. 
” Des Rivieres had been gone six months and did not return; but 
oe he might make his appearance from day to day, and the prince 
ie showed no uneasiness about the matter. In the meantime he 
- amused himself with braving the governer, who had tried in vain 
a to be restored to his favour, and with playing boyish tricks on M. 
a- de Ranche, whom he caused to ride full gallop over the fields 
in a heavy rain, with his laced coat, his wig and his white silk 
nt stockings.t |He made love to all the women, committed every 
ay seed mee 
ig | Liewain, who acted as his secretary, declared to the writer of this account, 
| that whiie writing with his own hand to the dutchess of Penthiévre, his eyes 
Le were red and filled with tears. | 
Pa j The prince was ill when the festival of the Corpus Christi took place. It 
mr Was customary for the shipping in the harbour and the forts to salute the pro- 
cession with their great guns. The governor, from respect for the sick prince, 
col corbade the salute’s being fired. He sent every morning to inquire about his 
sak: uighness’ health. One day at the Dominican church, where the latter had 


come to hear mass, the governor sent him word that he had come to the sacris- 


ty norder to ascertain with his own eyes the state of his health. “Does he 
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excess in eating and drinking, abandoned himself to every whim 
that came into his head. One day he put on the blue ribbon, 
which would have been the most ridiculous thing in the world, 
even if he had been the hereditary prince of Modena. He sup- 
ported this silly proceeding by a story still more silly, which was 
not the less credited on that account. 


(To be continued in our next.) 


take me for a relick.” Said the prince. The messenger took back no other 
answer. 

On the octave of Corpus Christi, the prince, having perfectly recovered, 
expressed an inclination to see the procession. The marquis of Caylus, on be- 
ing inforried of this determined to join in it, hoping to be taken notice of; ac- 
cordingly he was so by every body, except his highness, who did not go to 
the procession. He was told that the marquis went there only on his account. 
“J rejoice, saidhe, that I have beenthe means of inducing the Jew to perform 
an act of religion.” 

One day the intendant, who was in the habit of putting himself quite at his 
ease wherever he was, was cleaning his teeth at table; the prince sent him word 
in a loud whisper by aservant, that it was impolite to do so. On another occa- 
sion he covered his coat, with the froth of a bottle of champaigne. These were 


certainly princely diversions. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


To the Editor of The Port Folio. 
SIR, 

Your interesting miscellany deserves universal encouragement. Its effects 
are so important, in rousing slumbering genius, and exciting literary emula- 
tion, that its success is identified with the progress of refinement. 

Every literary lounger, as well as the professed votary of science, ought to 
encourage it by his pen and patronage. I belong to the former class: and in- 
deed to that my pretensions are not *‘ supereminent.” My effusions have hith- 
erto been ccnfined to my own closet and fire, and have not soared even so high 
as the columns of anephemeral newspaper. Induced however by tie liberali- 
ty of your character as a critic, I send you the following monody occasione | 
by the death of the right hon. Charles James Fox, confident if it be condemned. 
it will be done with the candour of the scholar, and the politeness of the gen- 


tleman. 


A MONODY ON THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES JAMES FOX., 
WRITTEN JANUARY 1809. 


Mourn Albion! mourn thy reign of greatness o’cr! 
Thy bold undaunted chieftain is no more! 

Mute is the tongue, whence stern remonstrance rung; 
As on its .ccents, raptured senates hung.— 

Dim is the crest, where godiike glory gleamed; 

From which with radiant light, bright honour beamed; 
And fled, the wondrous mind whose searching sight, 
Pierced with its ample ken through moral night, 

On venturous pinions, proudly dared to soar, 

Trace Nature’s maze, and all her fields explore. 


Come sacred Virtue, from thy glittering sphere; 

And mourn, with sad regret o’er Fox’s bi 

Ihy form seraphic cheer’d his ardent mind; 

Thy holy impulse every thought refined. 

What though in opening dawn, dark Error’s sway, 

At times, obscured the lustre of his way; 

And passion wild, and party’s mad career 

Forced him, through vexing storms his course to steer:— 
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Yet, from the cloud, thy sun of glory shone, 

And stamped his soul with greatness, all thy own, 
Taught him the laurelled paths of fame to tread; 
By thee attracted, and by honour led. 

At thy command, bright Truth her banner raised; 
And kindling Fancy in his bosom blazed: 

Fach reasoning power, bestowed its genial force; 
And patriot ardour bore him on his course: 

Till unresisted, o’er the vulgar throng, 

He swept impetuous his march along. 


And thou blest Freedom! on thy starry throne; 
Lament his loss;—thy wisest, brightest son. 

To thee devoted was his earliest hour, 

For thee he battled, with maturer power. 

When fearful tempests shook each feeble mind; 
And thy fair hopes for trappings were resigned:— 
When dastard souls, appalled by pale Affright, 
Forsook thy field; and shunned thy beaming light:— 
Even then he stood, in conscious virtue brave, 
And dared defend the cause, he could not save. 
Amid the horrors of ill omened power, 

When leagued oppression ruled the fated hour; 
His godlike mind, with ancient truths elate, 
Remained the pillar ofthe tarnished state: 

And nobly dared, inspired with steadfast zeal, 


To face all dangers for his country’s weal. 


His was the soul, to highborn purpose true, 
Which caught each wide relation in its view. 
With wisdom gifted, and with prescience sage, 
He scanned with clear design, the future page: 
From mystic causes, each effect could trace; 
And gather light from Error’s darkling maze. 
Nor less in scenes, where social vritues warm, 
His soul expanded to the generous charm. 


With sprightly wit; which pained no feeling heart; 


Which beamed resplendent, but cenveved no dart: 
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With playful Fancy, in its happiest mood; 
And every frolic attribute endued; 

With treasured learning, of its dross refined; 
He ruled resistless o’er the world of mind; 
And led, in captive crouds, each nobler band, 
That vowed allegiance to his magic wand.— 


What sun, oh Albion! mid thy gilded trains, 
Like his full orb, shall shine around thy plains? 
Who, in thy councils, dares alone to stand, 
And wield thy trident, with unerring hand? 
Who now is left, with energy sublime, 

To guide thee safely down the gulfs of time! 
Who, ofthe venal throng, can fire thy race, 
Till kindling valour light the warrior’s blaze? 
Or nerve thy freeborn sons, with ancient pride, 
To stem, with triumph, Gallia’s crimson tide! 


Alas! no conscious breast to glory soars, 

Endowed, by Heaven, with more than mortal powers,* 
Throughout thy hapless realm, no gallant name 

Flings its broad radiance o’er thy fading fame. 

Thy fawning courtier tribes around thee stand, 

To pillage, not to save a sinking land. 

With dark intrigue, they jostle on their way; 

And join in nothing, but to seize the prey. 
Corruption’s fiends, victorious, stalk around, 

While venal strains their blasted honours sound. 


Not one among thy sons, by Freedom fired; 

By Fox and Pirt’s illustrious deeds inspired; 

Dare wake to high pursuits the swelling soul; 

Each lofty purpose, for thy weal, control; 

And with stern pride, while kingdoms round are hurled; 


Preserve thee steadfast, mid a crashing world. 


* « With more than mortal powers endowed.” 
Scott’s Marmion. 
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THE SICK LION, THE FOX, AND THE WOLF. 





patrias tentasti lubricus artes, 


Nec fraus te incolumen perferet. Virg. 










Thy father’s tricks, oh slippery knave, 
Shall not thy guilty carcass save. 











A lion bless’d one day with luck, 
In hunting, caught a noble buck; 
The iat was choice! The blood was such, 






His kingship ate, and drank too much; 





And, like a fiend most diabolic, 

Roar’d all night after with the colic. 
Next morn, his subjects flock’d to bring 
Help and condolence to their king; 
The wolf the only absentee 

Sull failed to greet his majesty. 









Then reynard rose, and in a speech, 
Oftreason did the wolf impeach, 

And as aspeaker did so well, 

The beasts applauded with a yell! 

But while he urged his reasons home 

’ Twas buzz’d about, “The wolf is come!” 
Arriv’d, the wolf with low obeisance, 
Mov’d forward to the royal presence. 

*“‘ My liege!” said he, “no sense of crime 
‘¢ Deterr’d my waiting in due time; 

At dawn, I would have sought your face, 
“ But staid to ponder well your. case. 

“ Of physic late, I’ve grown so fond, 

“ Each noted author I have conn’d? 

‘¢ But none surpass old Boer haave 

‘‘ By simple means your life to save; 

Some that were tutor’d here of late 

“ Advise to bleed and salivate; 

“ But for a colic witha spasm, 
“He doth prescribe a cataplasm: 
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“ For instance here—a batch of hide 

“© Warm from a fox to be applied.” 

‘Let it be done’’— the lion said, 

And in an instant was obey’d. 

Thus reynard fam’d through ages past 

For subtle deeds, was skinn’d at last; 

Nor more, by his example gain’d, 

To practise tricks shall boys be train’d. P. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE SHEPHERD AND THE WOLF. 


Raro antecedentem scelestum 


Deseruit pede poena claudo. Hor. 





The gallows, though they never stir, 
To find a thief will seldom err. 


A shepherd oft a watch did keep 
To take a wolf that kill’d his sheep, 
But guns and traps were set in vain 






For such a thief as he in grain, 





And though the pit was baited well, 





This cunning knave the trick could smell. 





Dan :sop’s fox to him in wit* 
Was not to hold acandle fit, 

Since all his cunning once did fail 
When in atrap he lost his tail: 






But e’en his enemies believ’d, 
No trap the wolf had e’er deceiv’d. 
‘One night, ere cocks the morning told, 







This prowler broke into the fold, 








“The American wolf has more sagacity than the American fox. The instinet 
ofall brutes is improved by the greater the difficulty they have in obtaining 
their favourite food, and by their intercourse, or interference with man. Now 





the fox of this country obtains birds, which he delights in, with ease aed 
our numerous wild fowl: but mutton the favourite morsel of the wolf, can only 
be wrested from man; hence the former becomes indolent and inert, the latter 
enterprising and sagacious. 
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The shepherd late a watch had kept, 
But wearied now he soundly slept; 
And thus the wolf was left at will, 

As wolves delight, the blood to swill: 
Without remorse, he doom’d to bleed 
Lambs fine, as ever cropp’d the mead. 
At leneth—quoth he, “I feed so light 
«Ere noon I’il feel an appetite; 

“ This soup indeed is very fine! 

«“ Yet on some mutton I must dine:” 
So in the dark began to grope, 

And there perchance he founda rope. 
Once he had seen the shepherd tie 
A lamb as he was sculking nigh; 
“And now he tied a wether too 

Just as he saw the shepherd do. 
Next, as a pedlar would his pack, 

He flung the mutton on his back, 

The body on his shoulders prest, 

The feet projected at his breast. 

But as he now progress’d from thence 
All on his way to gain the fence! 

The shepherd snored, his dog awoke, 
And from the hut, loud barking broke; 
His load to cast the prowler tried, 
The knot too firmly he had tied! 


To reach the fence next ureg’d his speed, 


His load the race did much impede, 

He leap’d—he gain’d the outer side! 
His load alas! did inward slide: 

So here, the sheep was balanc’d fair, 
While there, the wolf was pois’d in air, 
Doom’d thus to hang—with griefhe hears 
The shepherd shouting in his ears; 
“In thy own toils, oh villain, caught! 

‘© Thy cunning hath thy ruin wrought: 
« ‘Though long she halted in thy rear, 
“No longer justice could forbear.” 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


In the winter of 1801, the editor of the Port Folio 
eommeneed the publication of a politico literary paper. 
He then deemed it expedient to adopt a fictitious name, 
after the manner of my lord Bolingbroke, sir Richard 
Steele, Addison, and others. Having long since relinquish- 
ed the management of a journal, devoted to party polities, 
ihe appellation of Oliver Oldschool, in the opinion of its 
foster-father, is no longer expedient or necessary. As the 
liberal eonductor of a liberal work, dedicated to the Muses, 
the Sciences and the Graces, all mystery and artifice 
should be disdained. Hence the editor chooses to appear 
before the bar of the public in his proper person; and the 
high and anxious responsibility, which he now assumes, 
will, it is hoped, have this salutary effect, to make him, still 
more studiously than ever, solicitous for the reputation of 
his literary labours. He is now fairly pledged to his pa- 
trons, and itimports him seriously to be on the alert with 
respect to the invention, the selection, and the disposition 
of his materials. Nothing can surpass his solicitude to be 
useful and agreeable to his subscribers, and no enthusiasm 
ean be more fervent than that by which he is impelled to 
rush forward in the Olympie game of literature. May that 
BeniGnNant Power, to whom he is indebted for all his intel- 
lectual joys, continue graciously to grant him such a mea- 
sure of corporeal and mental strength, that he may 
trace, without fainting or lassitude, all the paths of public 
utility. 

Ft is earnestly requested by the editor, that every de- 
spateh, whieh has any relation to literature, scienee, or the 
ats, should in future be invariably directed to his address. 
Every communication, touching the pecuniary concerns of 
the Port Folio, must be dirceted to his publishers. On let- 
ters of every description the pestage must be paid; and it is 
‘uggested to our confidential correspondents not to trust 
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their papers to the simple safeguard of a wet wafer, but to 
seal them carefully with wax, that they may arrive in the 
mails safe and inviolate. 

We most respectfully tender our thanks to Dr. Hosack 
for the second number of his valuable journal, and shall 
esteem ita signal favour, if that gentleman will not only 
transmit his own Repository, but likewise communications 
for qurs.. Such is our confidence in his talents and taste, 
we shall be happy to hear from him on any subject. 

In this our newyear’s number, we commence the publi- 
cation of the SaLap, a periodical paper of great promise. 
We think that the skilful purveyor can garnish his salad 
so adroitiy as to suit the most fastidious palates. Let him 
take care to mingle, in Epicurean proportions, the egg of 
Invention. the oi] of blandishment, the vinegar of sareasm, 
and the salt of Attica. 

We hope that our Januarv Port Folio will not be coldly 
received. We have taken much pains to please the public, 
but are still far from being satisfied with our exertions. 
Our February Journal it is determined shal! totally eclipse 
its predecessor. ‘The festivities of Christmas, the hurry of 
despatch, and the habitual incisposition of the editer, have 
all eonspired to exclude from this month’s repository many 
articles both brilliant and solid. Our correspondents hourly 
increase, their lucubrations appreciate in value; and we confi- 
dently declare to the public that the originality of the Port 
Folio shall soon be recognised by the most caveless, and ac- 
knowledged by the most censoricus. 

The cloquence of the Prophet of Alleghany, and the in- 
terest of the biography of Wood, unite to preduce adiition- 
al admiration of the fine tatents of an ingenious and original 
writer. We shail be delighted if our witty friend will cor- 
respond with us every month. Whenever he chooses to 
appear at our literary levee. he may rely upon a most gra- 
cious reeoption. 





